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SIMPLICITY 


the  highest  form  of  beauty      «     « 
the  first  criterion  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  campus  wearing  apparel 


THE  CANNON 


s  through  the  years 
a  beacon  of  the  past 
to  recall  fading  memories 


THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING  WHEREIN  TO  CATCH 

THE   CONSCIENCE   OF   THE     S~\       KING" 
SHAKESPEARE       »  » 


TECH 
PLAYS 


MEET  y  O  U  R 
PRODUCTIONS  FRIENDS  AT  THE 
are  catching  the  attention  of  everyone.  Tech  Playhouse  to  watch  the  stellar  produc- 
Whether  it  be  comedy,  melodrama,  or  a  tion  of  this  company.  Follow  the  crowds  to 
musical  program,  the  stamp  of  the  Tech  the  auditorium  for  your  entertainment.  Prod- 
Productions  makes  the  entertainment  a  good  uction  by  students  and  for  students, 
recreational   investment.           •                • 


\ 


pi  RC.  RIC-  SHC  Jl  *^e  w'zarc's  of  today  who  summon  up 
wmmamammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  the  spark  of  life  that  lights  our  homes 
and  schools.  The  key  to  a  higher  efficiency  in  industry  and  a  finer 
comfort  in  the  home.  The  hand  ruling  the  world's  machines  must  be 
accurate  and  quick.      *  *  * *  *  * 


AT  THE  SENIOR  PLAY 


ON  THE  FOOTBALL  FIELD  •  m*™ **<**** 

may  be,  the  Tech  Orchestra  and  Band  are  ready  with  their  part  in  the  program.      • 
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The  Open  Mind 


"Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall 
rise  again";  the  hand  that  reaches 
into  the  mire  to  lift  the  down- 
trodden truth  to  the  light  is  the 
open  mind.  From  any  amount  of 
jumbled  information,  an  unpreju- 
diced intellect  can  seek  out  the 
truth;  can  coax  it  back  from  the 
shadows  and  oblivion  that  it  has 
known  into  life  and  prominence. 

The  life  of  a  truth-seeker  is  a 
continual  tilting  at  wind-mills.  The 


open  mind  attempts  the  impossible, 
seeking  beauty  and  truth  in  a  world 
of  grossness  and  hypocrisy.  Perhaps 
the  person  who  holds  his  mind  open 


FROM  THE  EDITORS'  DESK 


forever    may    be    condemned 

for   his   lack   of   faith   in   any 

one  creed,  but   he  must  have 

greater  faith  than  is  common 

to  search  for  something  which 

he  only  believes  to  exist.  Men  have 

saved  lives  and  labor  by  their  search- 

ings;  unprejudiced  minds  have  given 

us  new  conceptions  and  dreams.  The 

tradition  seems  in  danger  of  dying. 

Few  disciples  arise  to  worship  at  the 

altar  of  the  truth. 

"Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall 
rise  again,"  but  not  on  its  own 
power.  That  helping  hand,  the  open 
mind,  must  lift  it  from  the  mire.  Is 
it  not  worth  the  hardship  of  doubt- 
ing to  aid  the  much  abused  truth? 

FRANCIS   S.    NIPP. 

Working  Toward  a  Goal 

Goals  toward  which  freshmen 
may  work  are  the  numerous  honors 
awarded  to  seniors  at  graduation. 
Often  students  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  working  for  these 
honors  until  too  many  semesters  of 
their  high  school  career  have  passed. 
Then,  suddenly,  when  they  do 
realize  that  such  awards  await  them, 
their  opportunity  to  work  for  them 
has  slipped  by. 

Among  the  various  honors  to  be 
won  in  the  senior  year  are  college 
scholarships,  some  of  which  are 
awarded  for  high  scholastic  records, 
coupled  with  the  individual  merit 
system  record;  others,  according  to 
the  results  of  competitive  contests. 
Awards  are  granted  to  the  boy  and 
girl  who  have  to  their  credit  the 
most  outside  reading  points  with  the 
most    comprehensive    list    of    books 


read,  and  to  the  students  who  have 
memorized  the  most  lines  of  poetry 
during  their  four  years  at  Technical. 

A  number  of  medals  are  awarded 
at  Commencement,  among  which 
are  the  Marie  K.  Binninger  Memorial 
Medal  for  those  who  have  exerted 
the  most  wholesome  influence  on  the 
entire  student  body,  the  Riley  Medal 
for  a  high  scholastic  record  espe- 
cially in  English,  the  Faculty 
Scholarship  Medals  for  the  best 
scholastic  records,  and  the  Yenne 
Medal  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
the  vocational  and  technical  depart- 
ments. The  Barton  Bradley  scholar- 
ships are  granted  not  only  for 
scholastic  standing  but  also  for  dis- 
playing the  finest  of  ideals  and 
noblest  of  character  traits  as  exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  Barton  Bradley. 

Because  the  winning  of  these 
honors  means  so  much  to  the  pupils 
who  receive  them  not  only  at  Com- 
(Continued  on  Page  3  8) 
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BITTER    BITTERBERRY    .    BY    KATHRINE    ROSS 


■  Louise  stopped  abruptly  at  the  door  of  her  small 
brother's  room.  An  expression  of  delight  came  over 
her  face  and  she  sniffed  the  air  eagerly.  That  fascinat- 
ing odor!  What  was  it?  How  had  Ralph  gotten  it?  It 
had  seemed  to  belong  only  to  "him."  She  picked  up 
the  tall  glass  bottle  on  her  brother's  bureau,  uncorked 

it,  and  breathed  deeply.  Ah ah h — this  was  it! 

That  unforgettable,  unmistakable,  clean,  spicy  scent! 
Louise  glanced  at  the  label,  "Bitterberry,  a  preparation 
to  train  unruly  hair." 

"Say,  whatta  you  doin'  in  my  room  smellin'  my 
hair  lotion?"  Ralph  leaned  on  the  door  and  surveyed 
his  sister  with  an  air  of  "How  dare  you!" 

"Just  happened  to  see  it.  Hope  you  don't  mind," 
Louise  replied  calmly,  and  carefully  replaced  the  bottle 
on  the  bureau.  "It's  something  new,  isn't  it?" 

"Yeh,  mom  said  I  had  to  do  something  to  this  hair 
of  mine.  Gosh,  I  don't  see  why  boys  have  to  be  pestered 
about  hair!  Who  cares?  But  that's  pretty  good  stuff, 
you  know!  Fact  is,  I  like  it  a  lot.  Nice  odor;  not  so 
sickening.  You  seem  to  like  it,  too." 

"It  is  pleasant,"  said  Louise,  and  with  a  sisterly, 
"and  you  do  want  to  have  nice  hair,  Ralph,"  she  left 
the  room.  She  hoped  there'd  been  nothing  suspicious 
in  her  manner,  but  it  was  so  strange!  She'd  been  won- 
dering ever  since  she  met  "him"  what  that  delightful 
perfume  he  used  was — and  to  find  it  in  her  own 
brother's  room.  She  sighed  happily.  Now,  any  time  she 
wished  to  remember  "him"  vividly  she  could  take  a 
whiff  of  Ralph's  Bitterberry.  "He"  had  helped  her 
with  her  Cicero  today,  and  was  coming  over  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  "he"  had  told  her  again  yesterday  how 
much  he  enjoyed  last  Saturday  night.  What  was  that 
saying,  "All  the  world  loves  a ?" 

"Horrors,  I  must  be  pretty  far  gone!"  Louise 
laughed  at  herself,  and  as  a  self-punishment  for  in- 
dulging in  day-dreams,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
"family  desk"  and  wrote  an  outline  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  history  assignment 
which  she  had  been  dreading. 

■  "Well,  for  Pete's  sake!  This  is  about  the  twentieth 
time  this  month  you've  come  in  here.  If  you  like  that 
hair  lotion  so  much,  why  don't  you  buy  some  your- 
self?" 

"This  bottle's  almost  empty.  You'd  better  get 
another.  Your  hair  is  improving. 

"I  like  it.  Beg  pardon  for  intruding,  little  brother!" 
In  mock  humbleness,  Louise  bowed  herself  out  of 
the  room. 

"Girls  sure  are  the  dumbest  things,"  Ralph  re- 
marked to  his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  "She  never  did 


like  anything  else  of  mine — she  sure  is  sold  on  this 
stuff,  though." 

Ralph's  opinion  of  girls  had  no  effect  on  Louise 
to  whom  the  past  month  had  brought  joy  beyond 
her  expectation.  There  had  been  football  games  and 
theatre  dates  with  "him."  And  now  the  senior  play 
was  only  a  week  away!  "He'd"  surely  ask  her!  This 
would  be  the  first  time  she'd  go  to  a  senior  play  with- 
out the  family.  They  had  been  splendid  about  going 
every  year,  although  she  knew  they  had  been  some- 
what bored.  Now,  this  would  be  her  last  senior  play! 
Surely  he  would  ask  her!  The  pungent  odor  of  Bitter- 
berry  still  tingled  in  her  nostrils  and  she  saw  "him" 
clearly — his  eyes,  his  lips  asking  her.  And  would  she 
accept?  Would  she! 

■  With  a  slow  determined  step,  Louise  walked  to 
her  brother's  bureau,  took  the  bottle  of  Bitterberry 
Lotion  in  both  hands,  and  holding  it  before  her  with 
an  expression  of  contempt,  stalked  out  of  the  room 
and  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen.  No  one  was  in  sight. 
Clenching  her  teeth,  Louise  raised  the  bottle  over  her 
head  and  brought  it  down  sharply  on  the  edge  of  the 
sink.  Crash!  The  glass  bottle  lay  in  slivers.  "That's 
how  I  care,"  muttered  the  girl  through  her  teeth. 
"Take  that  dumb,  skinny  Eloise  to  the  play!  See  if 
I  care!" 

The  amber  liquid  swirled  in  the  sink  and  gurgled 
down  the  drain. 

■  "Have  you  got  that  stuff  of  mine  in  here?  My 
gosh,  if  you  love  it  so — " 

"Shut  up!  I  haven't  got  it.  I — I — broke  it." 

"Great  grief!  And  I  just  bought  a  new  bottle 
yesterday.  Had  to  take  fifty  cents  out  of  my  allow- 
ance, too.  And  then  you  smash  it!  How — well,  gee, 
don't  cry  so!  I'm  not  so  mad.  Guess  you  didn't  mean 
to  drop  it." 

"I'm  not  crying,"  she  protested.  She  reached  in  the 
dresser  drawer  for  another  handkerchief.  "Here's  fifty 
cents.  Take  it  and  get  another  bottle." 

"Well,  gosh,  thanks;  but — well,  anyway."  Ralph 
accepted  the  money.  "I'm  not  mad,  really.  You  didn't 
mean  to  break  it." 

"Oh,  go  on!"  Louise  almost  shoved  him  out  of 
her  room. 

Ralph  went.  Before  he  reached  the  stair,  her  voice 
called  him  back.  "Ralph,  Ralph!  Don't  get  that 
Bitterberry  Lotion.  It  makes  me  sick." 

"My  gosh,  you  said — " 

"I  said  it  makes  me  sick!"  she  raged  at  him.  "I 
hate  it!" 
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The  Re-creation  of  Ben 

BY  BARBARA  DYAR 

■  "The  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together," — 
only  this  time  the  lion  is  Ben,  a  big  sorrel  horse,  owned 
by  Peter  O'Hara,  a  true  lover  of  good  horseflesh.  The 
lamb  is  a  dirty  little  white  cur  owned  by  no  one  in 
particular  and  no  name  given. 

Ben  was  born  with  an  evil  nature,  or  perhaps  it 
was  his  temperament  which  no  one  took  the  trouble 
to  understand.  His  favorite  pastime  was  to  get  into 
the  sheep  enclosure.  Holding  one  of  the  defenseless 
animals  between  his  teeth  by  its  back  he  would  paw 
it  to  death  with  his  forefeet.  He  gave  his  dumb  animal 
affections  to  but  one  and  she  it  was  who  awakened  the 
soul  of  Ben. 

The  little  dog,  in  the  course  of  her  wanderings, 
stopped  at  the  O'Hara  farm.  The  hired  man,  spying 
her  hanging  around  the  barn,  tried  to  drive  her  away, 
but  she  refused  to  be  driven.  In  seeking  shelter  from 
the  well  aimed  stones  she  darted  into  Ben's  stall 
where  she  cowered  in  terror.  The  sight  of  the  small 
animal  in  distress  must  have  touched  the  heart  of  the 
huge  brute  for,  when  the  hired  man  looked  into  the 
stall  expecting  to  see  the  broken  and  maimed  body  of 
the  mongrel,  Ben  was  nosing  the  little  dog  while  she 
whined  in  eager  friendship. 

For  three  weeks  the  strange  union  flourished;  three 
joyous  weeks  for  the  two  dumb  beasts  drawn  together 


for  love  and  understanding!  Happy  days  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession  with  the  little  vagabond 
cur  swinging  from  Ben's  tail  and  barking  gleefully  at 
his  heels. 

Then  came  the  end! 

"Too  many  dogs  on  the  farm. — She's  a  nuisance. — 
She's  only  a  cur,  so  who  cares!"  Thus  the  excuses.  A 
shot,  and  a  small  limp  form  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
little  vagabond  had  made  her  exit  from  the  world 
which  had  never  given  her  a  chance. 

Ben  looked  on  from  the  next  pasture  while  the 
execution  took  place.  Something  was  wrong,  that  he 
knew,  but  never  having  known  the  fear  of  death  he 
could  not  comprehend  what  was  taking  place.  Leaping 
the  fence  he  approached  the  still  white  form.  Why 
did  she  not  jump  to  greet  him?  Ah,  little  comrade, 
why  do  you  lie  so  still? 

Gently  he  took  hold  of  the  little  dog  with  his  lips 
and  endeavored  vainly  to  make  her  stand.  Again  and 
again  he  tried.  Then  raising  his  head,  he  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  terrible  to  hear. 

There  are  no  more  calls  of  "Ben's  in  the  sheep's 
pen!"  The  sheep  go  their  way  in  peace.  Somewhere 
in  a  nameless  grave  lies  the  little  cur  dog.  And  dead 
also  are  the  heart  and  spirit  of  Ben  while  his  body 
lives, 


Our  Band,  by  Ralph  Schofield 


■  What  a  thrill  we  get  when  the  school  band  starts 
playing!  At  the  shrill  sound  of  the  drum  major's 
whistle,  our  hearts  leap  with  anticipation  for  what 
is  to  follow. 

As  I  watch  the  band  line  up  and  file  down  the 
track,  my  soul  cries  out,  "I  want  to  play  the  trom- 
bone, to  pull  the  slide  back  and  forth,  and  to  make  a 
run  with  clear  distinction.  I  want  to  blow,  articulate, 
and  play  the  scale  on  the  trumpet.  I  want  to  snuggle 
a  baritone  against  my  side  and  blow  away  on  the  lower 
region  notes.  I  like  those  rolled-up  horns — I  think 
some  one  called  them  French  horns.  I  don't  care — I 
want  to  play  them  anyway.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
pucker  my  mouth  to  play  a  'sax'.  I  want  to  play  all 
of  the  popular  music  and  surprise  my  friends  in  thirty 
days.  I  don't  care  if  it's  a  bass,  tenor,  soprano,  or  an 
alto — if  it's  a  'sax',  I  want  to  play  it.  I  want  to  indulge 
in  playing  the  percussion  instruments.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  about  the  kind?  Drums,  tympani, 
or  bells — I'll  take  it,  if  it  makes  a  lot  of  noise.  I  would 
enjoy  having  a  big  tuba  strung  around  my  neck,  or  a 
delicate  oboe,  flute,  or  a  piccolo  gripped  in  my  hand. 
I  would  like  to  play  these  instruments  as  a  child 
fingers  and  plays  with  his  toys." 

I  will  always  remember  the  first  time  I  marched 
pn  parade  in  the  ranks  of  our  school  band.  I  liked  the 


way  I  was  dressed.  I  felt  snappy  in  my  brown  uniform. 
I  was  sure  everybody  was  watching  me.  I  knew  I  was 
playing  too  loud,  and  I  was  sure  it  was  the  fellow 
beside  me  that  was  out  of  step.  However,  when  I 
stumbled  and  fell,  I  was  positive  all  had  seen  my 
misfortune.  Nevertheless,  at  the  stroke  of  the  first 
note  in  our  school  song,  a  cold,  inspiring,  electric 
current  went  through  the  middle  of  my  back.  I 
played  as  I  had  never  played  before.  The  notes  poured 
from  the  dented,  dusty  bell  of  my  horn.  I  assumed  an 
erect  stance.  My  heart  beat  with  an  extra  thumpety- 
thump-thump,  filling  my  veins  with  a  newly 
tempered  blood.  I  liked  it! 

■  Could  I  take  the  drum  major's  place  in  leading  the 
band?  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  like  to  try.  Strut 
myself  before  the  spectators;  I'd  say  I'd  like  to  have 
his  job!  I  want  to  wear  a  big  fur  hat  with  a  pennant 
on  its  crown.  My  feet  would  just  fit  in  a  pair  of  those 
fancy  boots.  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  looked  like  a  Czar, 
or  acted  like  a  clown.  I  want  to  handle  the  baton  as  a 
rider  handles  his  whip,  and  to  whirl  it  until  it  bobs 
up  and  down  in  musical  rhythm.  I  envy  this  person 
who  leads  the  band.  At  the  shrill  sound  of  the  drum 
major's  whistle,  in  stiffened  suspense,  I  experience  a 
new  thrill.  I  go  now  to  practice  the  scale. 
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Great  Historical  Discoveries 


Five  unpublished  letters  of  the  great 
recently  brought  to  light  by  English 
VII  B    students 


Recently  I  received  your  catalogue.  Therefore  I  wish 
to  place  an  order  for  the  following: 

12  clues,  Size  A,  No.   243 $24.00 

I   trust   that   you   will   rush   this   order    through   im- 
mediately as  I  need  it  for  an  important  mystery. 
Yours  sincerely, 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 


Northern  Bank  of  the  Ohio  River 

November  12,  1866 
Hollywood  Studio,  Inc. 
127  Main  Street 

Hollywood,  California 

Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  of  a  lead  in  your 
next  picture.  I  feel  that  you  are  wrong  in  classing 
my  escape  across  the  ice  as  spectacular  and  brave.  If 
the  truth  be  known,  I  was  stiff,  and  it  wasn't  from 
cold;  it  was  from  fright.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  your  picture  as  I  have  my  husband  and 
kiddies  to  care  for. 

I  remain, 

ELIZA. 


Geneva,  Switzerland 
November  12,  13  07 
National  Fruit  Growers  Co. 

Tampa,  Florida 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  returning  by  express  the  bushel  of  apples 
you  sent  me  last  week. 

The  apples  are  too  round.  When  I  place  one  on 
my  son's  head,  it  rolls  off  before  I  can  test  my  skill 
in  archery  therewith. 

If  you  have  apples  which  are  flatter  on  the  bottom, 
please  send  me  a  bushel  immediately;  if  not,  remit 
my  money. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM   TELL. 


London,  England 
True  Detective  Stories,  Incorporated 
63  1  Madison  Street 

New  York,  New  York 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  reading  your  stories  for  years,  and  they 
have  helped  me  to  solve  many  important  mysteries. 


Lisbon,  Portugal 
August  15,  1490 
The  Indian  Steel  Construction,  Inc. 
New  York  City 

Attention  Robert  Fulton 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  an  all-metal  ocean  liner.  Catalog 
No.  4689-N,  capacity  600,000  tons,  passenger  en- 
rollment forty,  crew  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Please  send  the  vessel  so  I  will  have  time  to  start 
on  my  voyage  to  find  a  new  water  route  to  the  "East 
Indies"  August  15,  1492.  Inclosed  is  a  check  for  the 
entire  amount,  eight  hundred  and  eighty  million,  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  ($880,679,000) 
dollars. 

Yours  truly, 

christopher  columbus. 
cc:jm 


On  Board  A  Puffing  Whale 
47°  North-East  of  Nowhere 
Mr.  J.  J.  J.  Jones,  President 
National  Aeronautical  Society 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Because  of  the  coming  flood,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  buying  a  large  dirigible  and  about  seven 
seaplanes.  The  dirigible  should  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  pair  of  all  kinds  of  animals  with  a 
hot  bath  for  each.  The  seaplanes  should  be  capable  of 
carrying  the  elephants. 

Please  inform  me  immediately  to  which  company 
I  should  give  this  order. 

Your  pal, 

NOAH. 


The  above  letters,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed,  were  written  by  Paul  Ziegner,  Clara  Stan- 
baugh,  Pat  Fessler,  Joe  Meier,  and  Edwin  McClain. 
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BETTY  JANE  GIFFIN 


■  The  Barracks,  built  to  serve  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  privates,  now  furnishes  class 
rooms  for  language,  art,  and  plumbing  classes. 


Tech  —  Pencil  Impressions 
by  Tech  Students  of  Art 

Freehand  Drawing  II  pupils  picture 
the  four  key  buildings  on  Tech  s 
campus  as  they  see  them 


■  The  West  Residence, 
which  served  as  a  home 
for  army  officers  when 
first  built,  now  houses 
the  offices  of  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  and  the  Arsenal 
Cannon. 
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ROBERT  MYTHEN 
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ROBERT  MYTHEN 


WILLIAM   HENDRIX 


■  The  Barn,  constructed  during  the 
Civil  War  to  shelter  horses,  was  re- 
modeled into  modern  class  rooms  in 
1917.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Latin  department. 


■  The  Arsenal,  erected  in  1865,  was 
the  first  building  on  the  grounds  to  be 
used  as  a  school  building.  It  had  previ- 
ously housed  firearms  and  ammunition. 
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THE  OPAL 


THE  END  OF  THE  DAY 


In  the  ancient  town  of  Athens 

Lived  a  lovely  maiden,  Opal. 

Gold  her  hair  was  as  the  sunshine, 

Blue  her  eyes  as  skies  in  summer. 

Many  suitors  brave  had  Opal, 

Brave  and  strong  and  young  and  handsome. 

But  each  suitor  she  rejected, 

Laughed  to  scorn  his  passioned  wooing, 

Till  one  day  there  came  a  young  man 

Braver,  stronger,  more  courageous, 

Handsomer  than  all  the  others. 

And  this  hero  they  called  Octo. 

He,  too,  fell  in  love  with  Opal, 

Asked  her  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Cruelly  she  lured  him  onward, 

Led  him  on  to  plead  in  ardent 

Words  his  love,  and  speak  of  marriage. 

Then  she  laughed  and  mocked  his  wooing, 

Cruelly  she  taunted  Octo, 

Scorned  his  offer,  ridiculed  him, 

Till  at  last  he,  filled  with  sorrow, 

Cast  himself  down  from  a  high  cliff. 

There  the  sunshine  spirits  found  him, 

Brought  his  body  to  Apollo, 

He,  enraged  at  such  cruel  treatment, 

Summoned  Opal  to  come  to  him. 

Then  he  spake  in  words  most  angry, 

"Cruel  maiden,  most  unhappy 

Is  thy  fate,  for  thus  I  order: 

Thou  shalt  disappear,  just  leaving 

Thy  hard  heart  which  shall  forever 

Bring  a  curse  on  those  who  wear  it. 

But  for  Octo  it  shall  always 

Bring  a  blessing."  Thus  commanded, 

Opal  vanished,  naught  remaining 

Save  her  stony  heart,  which  sparkled 

In  the  sunlight,  and  was  filled  with 

Brilliant  flecks  of  many  colors. 

Then  Apollo  summoned  Octo 

From  the  underworld,  dread  Hades, 

Placed  him  on  his  right  hand,  giving 

Him  the  title  of  October, 

The  eighth  month,  and  on  his  forehead 

Placed  a  shining  jewel,  the  opal. 

Thus,  from  this  time  forth,  the  opal 

Was  a  stone  which  brought  a  blessing 

Just  to  those  born  in  October. 

MARY  MAE   ENDSLEY. 


STARS 


The  stars  are  candles  in  the  sky 
But  in  the  valley  down  below 
The  shadows  from  the  mountain  high 
Blot  out  the  candles'  mellow  glow. 


ROBERT  COATES. 


Soft  is  the  air. 

The  crimson  sun  sinks  slowly  from  sight, 

And  dim  shadows  bare  silently 

Across  the  smooth  lake. 

Without  a  murmur  the  lucid  water 

Fast  becomes  a  darkened  mirror. 

In  the  west 

Last  rays  linger,  reluctant  to  leave, 

Tinting  thin  veil  clouds  pink 

Against  the  pale  blue  sky. 

At  the  water's  edge 

The  pine  forest  becomes  a  forbidding  mystery. 

The  cool  evening  breeze 

Arises  lazily. 

With  it  comes  a  faint  tingling  chill 

Which  stirs  the  blood 

And  adds  to  the  evening  thrill; 

Before  it 

Flows  the  water  in  many  ripples. 

Twilight  wanes  into  dusk, 

Dusk  deepens  into  a  quiet  night. 

Awakening  stars  high  above 

Silently  steal  from  their  heavenly  slumber. 

The  half  moon 

Looking  lonesome,  low  in  the  southern  sky 

Glows  silver, 

And  its  reflection  shimmers  on  the  ripples. 

Out  of  the  silence 

Float  soft  strains  of  music, 

Borne  by  the  breeze. 

Louder  and  louder  it  grows 

Till  a  canoe  passes,  dimly  discernible. 

The  music  fades,  lightly  as  it  came, 

And  silence  again  reigns. 

GAIL  MARTIN. 


CARELESSNESS 

A  careless  shove. 

A  mirror  drops  from  the  wall 

And  shatters 

Into  a  million  parts 

Which  skilled  fingers 

Cannot  mend. 

A  careless  word. 

A  soul  drops  from  its  place 

And  descends 

Into  oblivion 

Where  it  crashes, 

Forsaken. 

,   ...J', j         ROBERT  LYBROOK. 
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Grades  are  out 

BY  ELFRIEDE  NORDSIECK 


■  A  general  air  of  excitement  prevails  among  the 
whole  student  body.  There  is  a  look  of  expectancy  or 
of  despair  on  each  face,  and  among  each  student's 
belongings  can  be  found,  if  one  searches  diligently,  a 
yellow  card.  Now,  this  card  tells  the  story  of  one 
whole  month  of  work  or  of  idleness.  The  monotony 
of  the  daily  school  routine  is  broken  by  this  stir  of 
excitement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  expressions  on  the  faces 
of  the  pupils  as  they  leave  their  various  class  rooms 
on  that  day — the  day  when  the  grades  are  given  out. 
On  some  is  written  the  expression  of  dismay;  on 
others,  of  amazement;  and  on  some,  delight.  Then 
every  one  hastens  to  find  out  what  the  rest  of  the 
"crowd"  get.  Did  they  get  ahead  of  us  or  vice  versa? 
Then  is  when  we  hear  those  shouts  across  the  campus. 

"What  did  you  get?" 

"I  got  a  fD'." 

"How  wonderful!" 

"I  think  so  myself." 

How  different  this  is  from  grade  school,  where  the 
card  was  handed  to  us  filled  out  entirely.  We  ran  our 
eyes  down  the  list  of  grades  and  knew  at  once  our 
doom  or  our  salvation.  The  suspense  was  over  after 
that  one  glance.  But  here  it  is  different.  We  receive 


one  grade  at  a  time  which  only  serves  to  arouse  our 
curiosity  and  excitement.  Probably  our  ardor  is 
dampened,  though,  when  we  receive  the  next  mark, 
and  so  on  during  the  whole  day. 

It  certainly  is  wonderful  to  note  the  magic  power 
which  the  teacher's  pen  exercises  over  the  pupils.  One 
stroke  of  that  pen  has  the  power  to  plunge  a  student 
into  the  depths  of  despair,  and  still  another  stroke 
may  raise  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory. 

■  Then  there  are  the  parents  to  be  considered.  When 
a  student  comes  home  with  some  C's  or  D's,  he  is 
sure  to  hear  the  remark,  "I  told  you  never  to  come 
home  with  a  card  like  that  again."  Or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  brings  some  plusses,  he  is  sure  to  hear  a 
chuckle  and  the  remark,  "You're  certainly  a  chip  off 
the  old  block!" 

When  this  yellow  card  is  entirely  filled  out,  it  is 
handed  in,  in  some  cases  to  elicit  a  word  of  praise 
from  the  teacher  but  more  often  a  warning.  Every 
one  sits  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  glad  that  the  strain 
is  over  for  the  period  of  one  month.  As  the  excitement 
gradually  dies  down,  we  fall  again  into  the  usual 
routine — the  quiet  well-ordered  way  of  Tech,  some  of 
us  to  work  harder  and  others  to  follow  the  old  foot- 
steps until  the  next  upheaval. 


An  Interview  with  Sammy  Squirrel  ey  Elizabeth  russell 


■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Squirrel  are  again  at  home 
in  Apartment  A  on  the  uppermost  floor  of  the  large 
maple  tree  to  the  west  of  the  Arsenal.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squirrel  have  occupied  this  suite  for  several  years  and 
profess  themselves  especially  glad  to  be  back  after  the 
holiday  vacation.  We  were  sauntering  past  the  resi- 
dential section  of  the  stately  old  tree,  when  attracted 
by  a  sudden  noise  behind  us,  we  turned  to  see  Sammy 
himself  hurrying  up,  slightly  out  of  breath.  "Hello," 
he  cried  gayly.  "I've  been  over  to  see  one  of  the  jani- 
tors, getting  some  supplies.  You  know,  our  back  porch 
affords  an  extremely  beautiful  view  of  the  campus, 
but  it  is  a  poor  shelter.  While  we  were  gone,  half  our 
winter  store  of  nuts  was  blown  away  in  that  terrible 
storm  just  before  Christmas." 

Having  expressed  our  sympathy,  we  asked  eagerly 
about  his  vacation.  "Yes,"  he  chattered,  "we  had  a 
splendid  vacation  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
visiting  some  relatives  in  Woodruff  Place.  I  dare  say 
that  seems  a  rather  long  distance  for  us  to  travel,  but," 
here  he  lowered  his  voice  confidentially,  "Samantha 
got  a  new  fur  coat  this  fall,  and  she  just  insisted  that 
we  go  in  order  to  show  it  off!" 

"Besides,"  he  explained   as   an   afterthought,    "it's 


terribly  lonesome  here  on  the  campus  when  the 
students  are  all  gone.  My  friend,  Carl  Cardinal,  told 
me  that  the  campus  was  so  quiet  and  deserted  that  he 
almost  wished  he'd  risked  a  trip  South  this  winter, 
but,"  again  the  confidential  tone  was  employed,  "his 
wife,  Cassy,  is  just  like  Samantha,  very  extravagant, 
and  on  account  of  the  depression  they  couldn't  afford 
to  go." 

Here  an  excited  chirking  broke  out  somewhere 
above  in  the  snowily  coated  branches,  and  off  scurried 
Sammy,  whispering  anxiously  under  his  breath,  "I 
certainly  hope  Samantha  didn't  hear  me." 

Suddenly  turning  back  to  us,  he  said,  after  glancing 
at  the  busy  figures  hurrying  to  classes,  calling  cheerily 
to  each  other  in  passing,  "The  strange  thing  about 
students  on  the  Tech  campus  is  that  they  are  just  as 
gay  and  cheery  on  the  first  day  they  come  back  from 
vacation  as  they  are  the  last  day  before  that  vacation 
arrives." 

The  last  we  saw  of  Sammy  and  his  wife  were  two 
bushy  tails  waving  in  the  cold  January  wind  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Squirrel  leaped  from  limb  to  limb  to  their 
tree-top  home. 
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BY  EMMA  HELKEMA 


Going  to  the  dentist 


A  much  dreaded  experience  in  the 
life  of  most  people  is  the  tense 
moments  of  waiting  in  the  reception 
room  of  a  dentist  s  office 


■  In  contrast  to  the  saying,  "All  the  world  loves  a 
lover,"  one  might  say,  "All  the  world  hates  a  dentist," 
— at  least,  I  do.  I've  had  to  visit  one  recently;  there- 
fore, I  can  speak  with  authority.  The  person  doesn't 
live  who  really  enjoys  going  to  the  dentist. 

To  most  people  the  very  idea  is  as  nauseating  as 
the  thought  of  a  grapefruit  to  a  person  suffering  from 
acid  stomach.  After  much  deliberation  and  many 
inward  arguments  for  and  against  the  project,  you 
finally  venture  forth  and  start  your  loathesome 
journey  to  the  dentist.  Traffic  and  parking  problems 
occupy  your  mind  on  the  way,  but  your  heart  slows 
within  you  as  the  dreaded  threshold  looms  into  view. 
At  the  last  moment  your  feet  almost  refuse  to  move, 
and  you  are  sore  tempted  to  retreat;  but  some  unseen 
power  urges  you  on,  and  you  advance  into,  what  is  to 
you,  enemy  territory.  The  very  chairs,  which  in  any 
other  place,  would  ordinarily  be  inviting  and  soft, 
seem  hard  and  seem  to  be  permeating  the  atmosphere 
with  hostility.  Again  your  inner  self  wants  to  turn 
and  flee;  but  that  ever-present  feeling  of  common 
sense  prevails,  and  you  muster  enough  courage  to 
remove  your  wraps  and  sit  down. 

You  venture  to  glance  around,  thinking  it  will 
distract  your  mind  if  you  see  something  interesting  to 
watch  or  see,  when  from  the  inner  office  comes  the 
shrill,  spine-prickling  cry  of,  "O-O-U-W-W!"  It 
startles  you  so,  you  jump  and  instinctively  half  rise 
from  your  chair.  The  voice  stops,  and  you  sink  back, 
completely  unnerved,  into  your  seat.  Visions  of  the 
dentist  as  a  terrible  ogre,  with  long,  black,  shaggy 
hair,  dressed  in  a  lion  skin,  with  muscles  of  iron,  and 
armed  with  a  huge  chisel  and  hammer,  arise  before 
your  eyes.  You  seem  to  see  him  descending  on  his  poor, 


defenseless  victim  as  does  a  lion  upon  a  lamb;  and  you 
feel  your  forehead  break  out  in  a  cold  sweat.  Finally, 
after  several  moments  of  silence,  you  hear  no  more 
sounds  emitting  from  the  inner  chamber,  and  you 
calm  down  a  bit. 

■  As  in  all  dentists'  offices,  there  are  magazines  and 
papers  scattered  about  for  the  enjoyment,  and  pos- 
sibly distraction,  of  the  patient;  so  you,  by  sheer  will 
power,  force  yourself  to  begin  to  read  a  magazine.  In 
the  course  of  reading  a  good  story,  you  almost  forget 
your  impending  doom,  when  all  at  once,  you  hear  a 
squeak.  You  glance  up  to  see  a  patient  hobble  out  of 
the  office  on  a  crutch,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his 
hand  up  to  his  face  as  if  he  were  in  the  excruciating 
throes  of  agony.  Your  heart  comes  to  a  dead  stop; 
your  knees  quake  with  fear;  and  your  mouth  stands 
agape  as  some  child,  gazing  at  an  awful  phenomenon! 
You  are  seized  with  an  unspeakable  terror,  and  your 
mind  shrieks,  "Run!";  but  your  body  is  as  a  statue, 
and  as  unresponsive. 

"Next,"  calls  a  white-aproned  nurse  in  the  door- 
way. 

As  in  a  daze  you  move  toward  her.  Your  brain  is 
numb;  and  you  move  like  an  automaton  as  she  seats 
you  in  the  dental  chair.  You  shut  your  eyes  and 
resolve  to  die  like  a  man.  You  scarce  hear  the  smooth, 
persuasive  voice  of  the  dentist  as  he  orders  you  to  open 
your  mouth.  You  do  it  almost  automatically.  Your 
fingers  grasp  the  chair  arms  in  a  grip  that  would 
choke  a  cow.  For  a  space  you  cease  to  be.  Then,  as  in 
a  dream,  you  hear  the  usually  suave  voice  of  the 
dentist  break  forth  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

"What's  the  matter?  Trying  to  break  up  my  office 
furniture?  Loosen  the  grip  on  those  arms.  There's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  because  you  have  the  best  set 
of  teeth  I've  seen  in  a  mouth  for  a  long  time.  Be 
thankful  you're  not  like  that  poor  guy  who  just  went 
out  of  here.  He  was  in  an  automobile  accident  and 
broke  some  of  his  front  teeth  off.  Well,  I'll  see  you 
next  year,  eh?" 

You  manage  a  civil  answer  and  literally  leap  out 
of  his  chair.  The  relief  is  immense;  but  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  thinking  of  the  agonizing, 
nerve-racking  ordeal  you  have  been  through,  you 
wonder,  "Is  it  worth  it?" 
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The  Metal  Worker 
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Puppy  Love 

BY  JUNE  WURGLER 


■  "Cm  Tex!  Let's  go!"  Down  the  hill  they  raced, 
the  man  in  the  black  bathing  suit  and  the  long- 
haired, brown  and  white  collie.  Splash!  Into  the 
cold  water  of  that  sparkling,  rippling  lake  they 
plunged. 

Tex  lived  in  the  big  white  house  at  the  top  of 
the  rolling  green  hill  which  sloped  into  Indian  Lake. 
It  was  on  this  hill  and  in  this  lake  that  the  three- 
year-old  collie  was  raised  from  a  pup. 

He  had  the  long,  shaggy  coat  of  a  well-developed 
collie  and  the  loving  brown  eyes  of  a  dog  devoted 
to  his  master.  He  spent  his  days  eating  and  sleeping 
and  playing  on  the  green  grassy  sward  in  front  of 
his  home. 

■  On  this  particular  day  when  he  heard  the  familiar 
whistle  of  his  master,  he  bounded  up  to  the  porch 
as  was  his  custom  for  the  usual  petting.  But  oh!  the 
disappointment  he  was  to  experience!  As  he  leaped 
upon  his  master,  his  exuberance  of  spirit  was  met 
by  a  "Be  careful.  Can't  you  see  what  I've  got?  Do 
you  want  to  hurt  him?" 

In  his  arms  he  held  a  tiny  Boston  puppy.  It  had 
the  sleekest,  blackest  hide  and  the  softest,  brown 
eyes  and  perky  ears.  It  was  a  thoroughbred,  and  the 
master  said  it  had  a  pedigree  a  yard  long.  But  none 
of  these  good  points  made  any  impression  upon  Tex. 
Until  today  he  had  held  the  center  of  the  stage, 
and  now  to  have  his  place  usurped  by  a  funny-look- 
ing, little,  squint-eyed  thing  like  this.  In  his  mind 
Mickey  (the  Boston's  name)  was  a  defiler,  a  usurper, 
an  interloper,  and  everything  in  dog  language  which 
is  uncomplimentary. 

■  Mickey,  with  the  warmth  of  nature  characteristic 
in  Bostons,  made  various  attempts  to  be  friendly 
with  Tex,  but  the  big  dog  literally  squelched  him. 
Several  times  Tex  had  been  scolded  for  snapping  at 
Mickey;  and  nursing  his  wounded  pride,  he  had 
gone  off  alone  to  sulk. 

Mickey  was  a  favorite  with  the  whole  household. 
Tex  seemed  to  get  the  bad  end  of  almost  everything 
those  days.  The  only  time  Tex  ever  had  any  sweet 
revenge  was  when  they  went  swimming.  Mickey 
could  not  swim  and  water  terrified  him. 

■  One  day  Tex  picked  up  a  rubber  sponge  ball  and 
started  off  with  it.  Mickey  in  a  playful  mood  (and 
also  just  to  be  stubborn  and  annoying)  had  run 
after  Tex,  and  endeavored  in  his  clumsy  puppy  way 


How  Tex  feels  at  the  entrance  of 
Mickey,  a  canine  usurper,  into  his 
hitherto    placid    life 


to  snatch  the  ball  from  the  larger  dog.  Tex,  enraged 
by  his  near  presence  and  persistent  teasing,  bit  spite- 
fully at  Mickey;  and  he,  prompted  by  the  imp  of 
the  devil,  snapped  up  the  ball  as  it  fell  and  scurried 
off  with  it. 

Tex  was  too  old  and  dignified  to  be  seen  chasing 
a  harum-scarum  puppy  like  Mickey.  Really  the 
master  must  have  been  temporarily  crazy  to  have 
brought  this  thing  home.  But  the  master  loved  it, 
and  he  didn't  love  Tex  any  more.  Full  of  these  bit- 
tersweet thoughts,  the  disheartened  dog  turned  to 
his  old  comforter — sleep.  He  walked  over  to  the 
sun  porch  and  lay  down  where  the  warm  golden  rays 
of  the  sun  could  find  him  most  conveniently. 

For  about  an  hour  he  dozed  sleepily  and  peace- 
fully. Then  there  broke  in  upon  his  reverie  a  series 
of  sharp,  staccato  barks.  He  raised  his  head  quickly. 
They  came  from  the  lake.  Again.  Now  they  had 
turned  to  pitiful  yelps.  He  rushed  to  the  lake  shore. 

Such  a  scene!  About  a  hundred  yards  out  in  the 
lake  just  opposite  the  pier  was  a  frantically  strug- 
gling puppy.  Mickey!  Tex  was  momentarily  stunned. 
Then  his  brain  began  to  function  once  more.  Well! 
That  was  that.  I  should  say  not.  He'd  not  help  him. 
No  Sir!  W-E-L-L — He  oughtn't  to  let  it  drown. 
Should  he  or  should  he  not  save  this  little  imp? 

There  was  a  sudden  splash  and  Tex  made  for  the 
little  black  sop  out  on  the  water.  Just  as  Mickey 
sank  below  the  waves,  he  was  grasped  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  in  a  set  of  strong  white  teeth.  Tex 
started  back.  Burdened  by  the  dog,  tired  out,  blinded 
and  choked  by  the  choppy  waves,  he  thought  he 
never  would  reach  shore.  He  was  rapidly  weaken- 
ing. "We'll  both  drown,"  he  thought,  but  even  then 
he  would  not  let  go  of  the  puppy  he  held  so  tightly. 
Then — blessed  shore.  He  dropped  his  wet,  bedrag- 
gled burden  on  the  sand.  As  he  looked  at  the  gasping 
Mickey,  a  new  light  came  into  his  eyes.  He  reached 
out  his  long,  pink  tongue  and  swiped  the  puppy's 
cold,  wet  nose  with  it. 
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A  Night  of  Beauty 

BY  CHRISTIE  RUDOLPH 


A  silver  moon 

Sailing  aimlessly  across  a  pallid  sky, 

Rolling  white  clouds  flecked  with  light, 

Gathering  around  and  hiding  the  moon — 

Darkness,  a  silenced  earth, 

With  only  soft  murmuring  breezes, 

And  then  again  moonlight. 

Grasses  and  hillsides 
Wet  with  sparkling  dew, 
Streaks  of  hazy  moon — dust 
Shining  through  the  darkened  trees. 

A  dark  mirrored  lake 

With  lingering  reflections  on  the  shimmer- 
ing water, 
Silver  tipped  and  shining  waves, 
A  sail  boat  far  out  on  the  water 
Reaching  its  misty  blue  sails  toward  heaven. 

Far  down 

In  the  clear  cold  water, 

Green  coral  reeds  slightly  wavering, 

Invisible  mermaids  and  dancing  fairies. 

Pine  trees 

Reaching  far  into  the  sky, 

Making  strange  dark  silhouettes 

Across  the  horizon, 

Trembling  leaves 

Forming  curious  patterns  upon  the  grass. 

A  spider 

Sleeping  on  his  glittering,  dew-drenched 

web, 
Gently  swaying  in  the  breeze; 
A  faint  call  of  a  nightingale. 
A  night  of  beauty  and  mystery. 
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Snapshots 


By  English  VII  C  Students 


Impressions  of  Shakespeare 

By   Advanced   Students 


"  His  gaze  was  the  wooden,  trancelike  stare  of  a 
cigar-store  Indian. 

1  The  cat's  tail  twitched  violently.  She  rose  and 
padded  swiftly  to  the  kitchen  as  the  cook  pounded 
the  supper  steak. 

■  The  early  rising  autumn  moon  resembled  a  han- 
dleless  orange  lollypop  on  a  background  of  blue  silk. 

JOE    CHILDERS. 

■  He  possessed  the  eyes  of  a  snake.  Small,  black, 
beady  eyes  they  were;  eyes  which  put  one  on  guard 
at  the  moment  of  meeting.  One  moment  they  stared 
holes  through  one,  at  the  next  they  became  sly  and 
slinking  as  a  cat's. 

1  Down  the  field,  over  the  green  turf  he  sped.  Head 
and  body  stretched  forward  and  with  cleats  flying, 
he  raced  goalward.  His  shining  helmet  glistened  in 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

OTTO    FREY. 

■  The  old  half-breed  Indian  slapped  on  his  shape- 
less black  felt  hat  and  slouched  limpingly  and  stag- 
geringly through  the  store,  shoving  the  ancient  door 
open  with  a  crash.  The  old  man's  dark  eyes  gleamed 
furtively  with  the  glare  of  fire-water,  and  his  nos- 
trilled,  full-hooked  Roman  nose  arched  over  a  thick- 
lipped,  wide  mouth  which  was  drawn  tightly  down- 
ward at  the  corners — the  mouth  of  an  enraged  tim- 
ber wolf. 

ROGER    HOOKER. 

"  Long  slim  saplings  and  giant  sycamores  line  the 
muddy  banks  of  Pogue's  Run.  The  reflection  of  the 
setting  sun  casts  a  dull  orange  and  yellow  glow 
upon  the  narrow  ribbon  of  water. 

■  White-frocked  girls  and  boys  move  about  behind 
the  counters  filled  with  steaming  foods. 

MUREL    MAGEE. 

■  The  wind  shook  the  leaves  as  a  dog  shakes  a  rag 
doll. 

"  The  pigeons  grabbed  and  reached  for  the  kernels 
of  popcorn  as  women  reach  for  remnants  on  a  bar- 
gain counter. 

OLIVE    SHEFFEY. 

■  I  see  a  wide,  long,  smooth,  yellow  sea.  I  hear  a 
sudden  "Crash!"  Waves  appear,  a  blurred,  swaying, 
murmuring  mass,  which  gradually  separates  into  dis- 
tinct figures.  Music  blares!  It  is  a  ballroom. 

"  It  stands  proudly  straight  and  tall.  Its  arms  reach 
out,  cuddling  white  packages.  Glittering,  shining 
things  are  stretched  across  its  fingers. 

LUCY  DAILY. 


In  three  senior  English  classes  at  Tech  the  pupils 
were  asked  to  write  their  interest,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  Shakespearian  plays  they  had 
read  in  class  or  outside  of  school.  In  the  resulting 
papers  there  were,  of  course,  many  criticisms  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  There  was  the  boy  who 
said  he  preferred  Frank  MerriwelPs  books;  another 
who  based  his  indifference  to  Shakespeare  on  the  fact 
that  "he  hasn't  the  modern  touch."  A  girl  admitted 
she  found  the  plays  "interesting  in  spots,"  while 
some  acknowledged  they  understood  his  works  not 
at  all. 

The  majority  of  these  readers,  however,  wrote 
interesting  comments  on  their  feelings  about  Shakes- 
peare. We  quote  from  their  papers: 
"  I  think  Shakespeare  is  a  very  interesting  and 
gripping  writer  although  you  must  think  and  read 
every  word  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  writings. 

*  His  plays  have  a  deep  underlying  meaning  that, 
if  you  study  closely,  will  become  clear  in  your  mind. 
"  I  am  a  great  lover  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  To  me 
they  are  the  most  dramatic  works  I  have  ever  read, 
and  the  lines  the  smoothest  flowing  and  most  ex- 
pressive. I  do  not  believe  I  can  state  which  play  im- 
pressed me  most,  except  that  I  much  prefer  the 
tragedies  to  the  comedies. 

LANGUAGE: 

*  Shakespeare  has  a  very  beautiful,  old-fashioned 
English;  but  one  does  not  understand  it  unless  he 
keeps  a  dictionary  handy. 

■  My  favorite  play  is  "Hamlet"  because  the  most 
beautiful  speeches  I  have  ever  read  are  in  that  play. 
"  The  language  of  Shakespeare  has  always  been  a 
"side  ambition"  to  me.  To  think  thoughts  and  put 
them  in  Shakespearian  language  has  been  an  achieve- 
ment for  which  I  have  always  striven. 

BACKGROUND: 

'  His  backgrounds  blend  in  so  well  with  the  poeti- 
cal language  and  plots  of  his  play  that  it  makes  one 
think  of  an  artist  with  a  paint  brush  and  canvas 
working  out  one  of  nature's  lovelinesses. 

CHARACTERS: 

"  Shakespeare's  characters  impress  me  more  than 
any  other  factor  in  his  plays.  They  are  human. 
"  I  think  he  has  human  characters  in  his  plays;  they 
even  fit  in  to  today's  people  because  the  present  and 
the  past  in  many  ways  are  alike.  He  makes  the  char- 
acters real  and  vivid. 

"  As  I  read  his  books,  I  could  see  all  of  the  charac- 
ters as  they  moved  about. 

■  His  characters,  even  though  they  are  somewhat 
old,  are  true  to  life.  They  seem  to  come  to  life  and 
live  as  he  meant  for  them  to  live. 
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Reviews  of  recent  books 


BY  TECH  STUDENTS 


SHADOWS  ON  THE  ROCK 

"Beneath,  the  rock  fell  away  in  a  succession  of 
terraces  like  a  circular  stairway. 

"Not  one  building  on  the  rock  was  on  the  same 
level  with  any  other,  and  twenty  feet  below  them 
all  was  the  Lower  Town,  crowded  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  beach  between  the  river's  edge  and  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  cliff.  The  Lower  Town  was  so 
directly  underneath  the  Upper  Town  that  one  could 
stand  on  the  terrace  and  throw  a  stone  down  into  the 
narrow  streets  below." 

Could  a  more  unique  town  than  this  former  Kebec 
he  found?  Quaint  Kebec  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
strifes  and  it  is  the  setting  of  Willa  Cather's  book, 
"Shadows  on  the  Rock." 

Following  their  superiors,  trying  to  forget  their 
mistakes  in  the  Old  Country,  being  lured  into  the 
wilds  of  adventure,  seeing  opportunity  to  advance 
religious  ideals,  came  Euclide  Auclair,  the  apothecary, 
and  his  daughter  Cecile;  Blinker,  social  outcast; 
Pierre  Charron,  the  young  adventurer;  and  the  Bishop 
Saint  Vallier  and  Bishop  Laval. 

As  in  all  her  books  Willa  Cather  takes  the  ordinary 
life  and  makes  it  seem  adventurous  and  worthwhile. 
Such  simple  events  as  the  annual  arrival  of  the  ships 
from  France  or  a  traveler  bringing  news  from 
Montreal  are  characteristic  of  the  incidents  which 
Willa  Cather  develops. 

DOROTHY   E.    ALDAG. 

A  LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND 

Bess  Aldrich  in  her  novel,  "A  Lantern  in  Her 
Hand,"  portrays  the  life  of  Abbie  Mackinzie  Deal,  a 
pioneer  woman,  who,  carrying  a  lantern  in  her  hand, 
bravely  faced  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  unsettled 
Nebraska  lighting  the  way  of  civilization. 

She  begins  her  married  life  in  a  little  town  in 
Iowa.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  she  and  her 
husband,  Will  Deal,  hear  of  the  wonderful  soil  of 
Nebraska  and  determine  to  go  there.  After  a  long 
and  tiresome  journey,  the  Deal  family  reach  the  site 
of  their  home  to  be.  On  account  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  plowing,  Will  builds  a  small  sod  house 
to  be  their  home  until  time  and  money  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  frame  house. 

Although  crops  are  very  bad  for  several  years,  the 
indomitable  Deals  carry  on.  Finally  the  fields  promise 
bountiful  crops.  The  future  looks  rosy  for  Abbie  and 
Will.  Then  comes  the  blow — an  army  of  grasshoppers 
destroy  everything.  The  situation  looks  hopeless.  Many 
families  start  back  home.  Abbie  and  Will,  hoping 
for  the  best,  cling  to  their  little  sod  home. 

They  are  rewarded  with  bountiful  crops  for  the 
next  few  years.  They  have  their  frame  house  built. 


The  house  has  no  particular  plan.  Old  Asy  Drumm, 
whom  they  hire,  is  told  to  "Put  the  sitting  room  here 
and  the  kitchen  here."  The  result  is  a  rambling  two- 
story  house. 

Abbie's  life  is  a  series  of  accidents  and  pleasures, 
which  she  meets  with  fortitude.  The  furnishings  of 
her  home  are  typical  of  her  life.  In  one  corner  of  her 
"sitting  room"  is  a  rough  wooden  what-not,  which 
Will  made  for  the  little  "soddy."  In  the  other  corner 
is  a  mahogany  radio,  which  her  children  gave  her  on 
her  last  Christmas. 

Indomitable  courage,  steadfast  purpose,  persever- 
ance, and  hope  are  Abbie's  characteristics.  Our  coun- 
try would  still  be  a  rough  wilderness  if  it  were  not 
for  women  like  Abbie  Deal,  who  carried  the  lanterns 
which  lighted  the  way  for  the  following  generations. 

DOROTHY  MAE  HOFF. 


ZEPPELIN 


A  BIOGRAPHY 


Aviation  has  taken  Americans  by  storm.  Thousands 
are  talking,  speculating,  dreaming  on  the  future  of 
aircraft.  Schools  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country 
for  the  training  of  men  and  women  in  the  science  of 
aeronautics.  Although  the  airplane  now  leads  all  flying 
devices  in  popularity,  will  it  always  do  so?  The 
zeppelins  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  due  to  the 
discovery  of  gases  which  are  non-explosive. 

The  book,  "Zeppelin,"  by  Margaret  Goldsmith  is 
a  biography,  but  it  is  also  something  more.  It  con- 
tains the  story  of  a  great  inventor,  the  thrilling  history 
of  zeppelin  development,  and  an  excellent  account  of 
German  aviation  and  government  before  and  during 
the  late  war. 

Once!  Twice!  Three  times  millions  of  dollars  were 
lost.  Years  of  precious  life  were  gone  forever.  Failure 
after  failure.  But  did  he  give  up?  No!  He  worked  on 
and  on;  an  old  man,  but  still  confident,  still  hoping, 
still  planning.  Count  Zeppelin  as  an  inventor  is  in  a 
class  with  Edison,  Fulton,  Morris,  Wright,  and  other 
famous  people  who  have  contributed  the  best  of  their 
lives  to  human  progress. 

If  you  are  an  aviation  fan,  if  you  want  first  rate 
entertainment,  or  if  you  can  appreciate  a  great  man's 
life,  read  "Zeppelin."  It  ranks  with  such  books  as 
"We,"  and  "With  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole." 

WILLIS  MACY. 

TWO  THIEVES 

"Two  Thieves,"  by  Manuel  Komroff,  author  of 
"Coronet,"  "The  Graces  of  the  Lamb,"  and  other 
historical  novels  and  short  stories,  tells  the  tragic, 
unknown  story  of  the  two  thieves  who  perished  with 
Christ  upon  Calvary  Hill. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Glimpses  of 
Classes 


Boys  at  work  on  their 
projects  in  seven  of 
the  fourteen  vocational 
schools  at  Tech 
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Vocational 
at  Work 


1      \0 

1.  Boys,  as  well  as  girls, 
learn  the  rudiments  of  cook- 
ing and  table  service  in  cook- 
ing classes. 

2.  Book  shelves,  tables,  and 
desks  are  a  few  of  the  use- 
ful pieces  of  furniture  made 
in  the  cabinet-making  classes. 

3.  The  building  of  a  Colo- 
nial house  to  one-half  regu- 
lation size  has  been  a  project 
in  the  carpentry  shop. 

4.  Patterns  to  be  used  in  the 
foundry  are  fashioned  in  the 
pattern-making   shop. 

5.  Student  farmers  sell  their 
produce,  grown  in  the  Tech 
gardens,  at  the  campus  mar- 
ket house. 

6.  A  glider  is  only  one  of 
the  many  difficult  projects 
made  by  boys  in  the  ground 
mechanics    classes. 

7.  Projects  in  iron,  brass, 
and  other  metals  are  com- 
pleted by  boys  in  the  foun- 
dry. 


i-  -.** 
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Just  Say  Oowah 


BY  LOY  BAXTER 


Death  in  the  form  of  a  friend  over- 
takes a  man  in  the  trenches  just  when 
victory  is  around  the  corner 


■  The  shell-gutted  field  was  illuminated  by  flares 
which  silhouetted  barbed-wire  entanglements,  dead 
men,  and  broken  cannon  against  their  vermillion 
glow.  Overhead  huge  shells  whined  shrilly  as  they 
sped  on  their  mission  of  death.  The  earth  trembled. 
In  the  distance  the  low  rumble  of  giant  cannon  was 
beard.  In  a  trench  lay  a  group  of  mud-covered  men 
known  to  headquarters  as  Company  G.  The  men  were 
fully  clothed,  for  the  trenches  were  damp  and  cold. 
At  one  side  of  the  trench  two  or  three  men  were 
huddled.  One  of  these  was  Eddie  Dow;  the  other, 
Jimmie  Ford. 

"Gee,"  said  Jimmie,  "I  wish  that  something  would 
start  to  poppin'  purty  soon." 

"Wadda'  ya  mean,  poppin'?"  snorted  Eddie.  "The 
shrapnel's  been  taken  'em  off  one  at  a  time.  What  I 
wish  is  that  we  had  a  real  bed  and  some  good  food. 
Why,  I've  been  layin'  in  wet  straw  so  long,  I  feel  like 
a  horse." 

"Yeah,  you're  right,"  agreed  Jimmie.  "We  haven't 
had  a  decent  bed  or  food  for  six  months." 

"Gosh,"  sighed  Eddie,  "how  would  you  like  to  be 
back  home  on  a  featherbed  with  a  home-cooked 
dinner  waiting  for  you  downstairs  an'  your  mom  an' 
dad?" 

"Aw,  shut  up,"  growled  Jimmie.  "Yer  makin'  me 
homesick." 

"Well,"  said  Eddie  after  a  pause,  "corn-willie's  not 
so  bad  after  you've  eaten  it  several  months.  The 
trouble  is  we  don't  get  enough  of  it.  We  don't  know 
when  supplies  will  come  so  we've  gotta'  go  easy  on 
the  chow." 

"Even  the  rats  are  starving  to  death  in  this  hole," 
answered  the  other. 

"Da  you  know  what  Sherman  said  about  war?" 
questioned  Eddie. 

"Yeh,"  answered  his  pal. 

"Well,  he  was  only  half  right." 

"Ya  know,  they've  got  so  many  ways  to  kill  a 
fella',  he  ain't  got  a  chance.  Why,  the  other  day  a 
small  shell  exploded  in  the  north  end  an'  bumped  off 
ten  of  us.  At  that  rate  there  won't  be  any  Company 
G  in  another  week." 


"Look  out!"  shouted  a  sergeant.  A  deafening  ex- 
plosion; then  a  shower  of  mud  and  steel.  A  pasty- 
faced  private  screamed,  clutched  his  stomach,  rolled 
over,  and  lay  still. 

The  men  knocked  some  of  the  mud  from  their 
bodies  and  remained  silent  for  an  instant.  Then  the 
sergeant  spoke. 

"Wow!"  he  exclaimed,  "that  was  a  close  call.  If 
that  shell  had  been  placed  a  hundred  yards  this  way — 
well — ah — this  company  would  have  been  a  thing  of 
the  past." 

"Sure  tough  about  Smith,"  said  someone  glancing 
at  the  prone  body. 

"It'll  get  us  all  sooner  or  later,"  shouted  some  wide- 
eyed  youth. 

"I  wish  it  'ada  been  me." 

"Pipe  down,  will  ya?"  growled  a  grizzled  old 
veteran.  "Do  you  want  everyone  to  go  batty?" 

"Say,  will  you  guys  quit  gassin'  and  send  up  Jim 
Ford?  The  Cap'n  wants  ta  see  'im,"  came  a  voice  from 
the  other  end  of  the  trench. 

Jimmie  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  "What  could  the 
captain  want  with  me?"  said  Jimmie  to  himself  as  he 
plodded  through  the  mire  toward  the  dugout.  Eddie 
arose  and  followed  him.  They  came  in  front  of  the 
door,  if  it  could  be  called  such  for  it  was  merely  a 
hole  with  boards  around  it.  Jimmie  hesitated;  then 
with  a  swing  of  his  arm,  swept  the  burlap  curtain  to 
one  side  and  walked  in.  Behind  a  crude  table,  on  a  box, 
sat  the  captain. 

Jimmie  raised  his  arm  in  a  brisk  salute.  The  captain 
returned  it.  There  alone  in  the  dimly  lighted  room  the 
two  men  stared  at  each  other,  each  one  wondering 
what  the  other  was  thinking.  The  captain  broke  the 
silence. 

"Ford,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "we're  at  a  point 
where  some  information  concerning  the  German  lines 
would  be  of  great  value  to  us."  Dow  leaned  toward 
the  curtain  and  listened.  The  captain  continued,  "Our 
company  was  picked  to  send  a  man,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  closest  company  to  the  enemies'  line. 
On  going  over  the  list  I  picked  you  to  do  the  job." 
Ford's  face  remained  expressionless,  but  his  brain  was 
whirling  —  useful  information  —  German  lines  — 
Eddie — Company  G.  He  awoke  to  hear  the  captain 
continuing,  "You  will  go  immediately,  disguised  as  a 
German  soldier.  You  are  to  go  alone.  Here  are  your 
orders;  read  them  carefully;  also,  here  is  a  uniform.  In 
case  you  are  captured  or  something  happens  that  pre- 
vents you  from  finishing  your  task,  send  by  pigeon 
or  any  other  way  possible  the  single  word — oowah. 
The  lines  are  a  scarce  half  a  mile  from  here.  You  are 
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enough  of  a  soldier  to  know  how  to  proceed."  Thus 
saying,  he  thrust  the  orders  and  uniform  into  Jimmie's 
awaiting  arms. 

Ford  saluted  mechanically,  turned,  and  stumbled 
blindly  out.  The  cool  night  air  revived  him.  He 
looked,  and  in  his  hand  he  clenched  a  letter;  under  his 
arm  he  held  a  uniform.  His  brain  cleared,  and  then 
he  remembered.  He  had  to  go  at  once. 

"That's  tough,  pal,"  said  Eddie.  "I  heard  what  he 
said  to  ya.  Let  me  go  with  ya." 

"No,"  said  Jim,  "one  man  can  work  better  than 
two.  There  is  less  chance  of  detection.  It's  my  own 
fault.  Just  a  little  while  ago  t  said,  T  wish  something 
would  start  poppin'  and  here  it  is.  Goodbye,  Eddie, 
you're  a  great  guy." 


■  Half  an  hour  later  Jimmie  was  worming  his  way 
under  barbed  wire,  into  shell-holes,  behind  rocks  and 
trees  which  by  some  unknown  power  had  been  left 
standing.  A  flare  went  up  and  burst  behind  him. 

"Damn  those  flares,"  said  Jim  as  he  dived  into  a 
shell  hole.  He  remained  there  until  the  flare  died  down; 
then  he  thrust  his  head  cautiously  over  the  rim.  He 
gazed  slowly  around. 

What  did  he  see  moving  in  the  distance?  A  rocket 
sent  up  by  the  Germans  and  falling  unluckily  on  their 
own  lines  disclosed  the  whole  area  to  Jimmie.  There, 
blackened  against  the  light,  stood  a  sentry. 

He  measured  the  distance  with  his  eye.  Seventy-five 
}'ards,  thought  Jimmie,  seventy-five  quick  steps.  He 
crawled  out  of  the  hole  and  slowly,  inch  by  inch, 
worked  his  way  around  and  toward  the  back  of  the 
sentry.  He  was  now  barely  twenty  feet  from  the 
man!  Jimmie  slowly  and  silently  drew  his  bayonet 
and  arose  noiselessly  to  his  feet.  Long  hours  on  duty 
had  probably  made  the  sentry  careless.  He  took  one 
step — two  steps — three — four — five — six — seven — he 
was  within  arm's  reach  of  the  sentry.  God,  what  if  the 
sentry  would  turn? 

Breathlessly  he  sought  the  fatal  spot  below  the 
man's  left  shoulder — he  raised  his  bayonet.  A  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind;  what  if  he  should  miss  the 
heart  and  the  man  would  cry  out?  But  he  couldn't! 
He  mustn't!  The  arm  gave  a  swift  jab;  the  blade  dis- 
appeared. The  sentry  gave  a  groan  and  slumped  for- 
ward. Jimmie  looked  down  at  the  man.  How  he  hated 
to  have  killed  him!  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
He  must  act  and  act  quickly.  He  dragged  the  body 


into  a  shell-hole,  and  with  the  shovel  from  his  pack 
hastily  threw  dirt  on  it.  Then  picking  up  the  dead 
man's  rifle  he  took  his  place  as  sentry. 

■  Back  at  Company  G,  Eddie  paced  restlessly  to  and 
fro.  It  had  been  two  days  since  Jimmie  had  gone,  and 
he  had  received  no  word.  The  captain  had  flatly  re- 
fused him  when  he  had  asked  to  follow  his  friend. 
Eddie  was  worried.  Jimmie  had  been  his  friend  for 
years;  they  had  been  inseparable;  but  now  he  was  gone. 

At  last  Eddie  came  to  a  decision.  If  Jim  did  not 
return  the  next  day,  he  would  go  and  get  him  regard- 
less of  orders.  He  knew  that  disobeying  orders  meant 
court-martial,  but  he  was  determined  to  get  his  friend. 

Next  day — no  sign  of  Jimmie.  Eddie  started  to  get 
ready.  He  equipped  himself  with  wire  cutters,  an 
automatic  pistol,  and  a  bayonet.  When  the  men  were 
asleep  and  the  guard  had  passed,  Eddie  pulled  himself 
out  of  the  trench.  The  whole  field  was  lighted  with 
rockets  and  flares.  To  Eddie  that  meant  one  thing: 
many  flares,  few  patrols.  With  few  patrols  out  he 
would  have  it  comparatively  easy.  He  wormed  his  way 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  friend  who  had  preceded 
him. 

About  halfway  there  he  came  upon  a  wire  en- 
tanglement and  proceeded  to  cut  the  wire.  Grasping 
the  wire  next  to  its  support,  he  clipped  it  and  let  it 
slip  noiselessly  to  the  ground.  This  task  completed,  he 
continued.  He  was  nearly  there  now. 

He  crawled  about  twenty  feet  and  dropped  into 
the  trench.  Eddie  looked  around  carefully  to  be  sure 
no  one  was  in  sight  or  aware  of  his  presence.  Then 
suddenly  Eddie  stopped  short.  What  did  he  hear? 

From  out  of  the  darkness  came  the  clomp,  clomp, 
clomp  of  booted  feet.  Then  Eddie  realized  that  it  was 
the  sentry  making  the  rounds.  If  he  expected  to  gain 
any  information  about  Jimmie,  he  must  put  the 
sentinel  out  of  the  way.  Eddie  drew  his  bayonet  and 
flattened  out  against  the  dirt  wall.  The  sentinel 
rounded  the  turn  in  the  trench,  unaware  of  the 
danger  which  imperiled  him.  He  was  abreast  of  Eddie 
now.  A  piece  of  dirt  broke  loose  from  the  wall  and 
tumbled  down  into  the  trench.  The  man  stopped 
short  with  his  back  to  Eddie.  Here  was  opportunity. 
A  thrust,  the  blade  drank  deep  of  the  man's  blood.  He 
crumpled  forward  and  rolled  over  with  his  pale  face 
to  the  sky.  Eddie  looked  down  at  the  dying  soldier. 
The  man's  lips  parted  and  gasped  a  single  word — 
"Oowah." 


Trust 


BY  MARGARET  WALKER 


So  many  times  I  have  been  lost 

And  lonely  and  afraid; 
I  followed  through  the  crowded  streets, 

I  followed  .  .  .  and  I  prayed. 


And  then  the  God  of  little  things 
Who  knows  when  sparrows  fall, 

Put  trust  into  my  heart 
And  I  forgot  it  all. 
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CONTENTMENT 

My  neighbor,  in  the  house  next  door, 
Had  a  garden  made  the  other  day 
By  gardeners.  It  is  a  thing 
Of  beauty,  having  costly  flowers  gay; 

And  in  it  stand  tall,  stately  shrubs, 
And  evergreens  grown  in  Japan, 
And  mountainous  rocks,  and  arbors 
Arched,  with  rose-o'ergrown  spans 

That  link  the  earth  and  sky. 
O,  it  is  very  beautiful — the  flowers  sway 
In  the  breeze,  the  evergreens  guard 
Concrete  gates  where  ornate  mastiffs  bay. 

My  garden  is  a  simple  one 
Which  I  made  by  myself, 
There  is  no  goldfish  pond  in  it, 
No  images  of  elves; 

Although  her's  is  more  beautiful, 
More  gaudily  built,  and  fine, 
I  would  not  trade  its  grandeur 
For  the  simplicity  of  mine. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 


ON  WRITING  POETRY 

I  know  that  I  shall  never  be 

Good  at  writing  poetry. 

Finding  a  word  to  rhyme  with  "wreck," 

Sure  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  neck. 

Who  cares  about  accents  or  feet 
When  looking  for  a  word  like  "wheat?" 
Not  I,  I  am  a  sight 
Trying  to  match  a  word  with  "write." 

Because  I  know  I'll  never  be 
Good  at  writing  poetry, 
This,  my  first  and  only  spree, 
My  last  also  shall  be. 


MY  TREE 


JAMES  RILEY. 


AUTUMN 


:old 


The  leaves  are  all  turning  to  russet  and 
And  the  roses  have  withered  away 

The  birds  all  fly  southward  away  from  the  cold 
And  the  sky  frowns  down,  sullen  and  gray. 

The  brook  seems  to  know  that  before  very  long 
It  will  be  in  its  prison  locked  fast, 

And  it  warbles  and  ripples  a  sad  little  song 
As  if  wishing  the  summer  would  last. 

Soon  the  leaves  will  all  tumble  and  then  disappear 
In  their  graves  'neath  the  snowflakes  so  fair, 

For  summer  is  over  and  winter  is  near 
And  the  tang  of  the  frost's  in  the  air. 

MARY  ELLEN  EDWARDS. 


OUR  SWIMMIN'  HOLE 

This  swimmin'  hole  was  a  dandy  spot 
Where  us  two  kids  went  gayly; 

Dick  could  swim  but  I  could  not 
So  he  tried  to  teach  me  daily. 

One  day  he  pushed  me  way  deep  down 
And  slapped  me  out  of  breath, 

I  thought  he  wanted  me  to  drown. 
Gosh!  He  scared  me  most  to  death. 


My  tree  is  slim  and  tall  and  straight 
As  ever  a  tree  can  be. 
Its  arms  stretch  upward,  ever  up 
Toward  heaven's  azure  sea. 

Its  trunk  is  rough  and  furrowed  deep 
And  the  roots  are  tough  and  strong 
To  hold  the  tree  upright  and  straight 
No  matter  what  goes  wrong. 

The  storm  may  beat  against  its  strength 
And  fight  to  break  its  will 
But  toughened  fibers  hold  it  true. 
Dawn  finds  it  calm  and  still. 

MARY   HELMS. 


WORDS 


If  I  could  capture  words — 

Proud,  sharp,  glittering  words, 

Words  of  power  and  beauty, 

Gay,  glad,  and  golden — 

And  see  them  appear  at  my  will 

On  thin  white  paper — 

I  should  not  care  for  life  or  love. 

But  since  I  have  not  overtaken  words, 

Nor  felt  them  thrill  within  my  brain, 

I  shall  hide  defeat  behind 

A  mask 

Of  trivial,  inconsequential  expression, 

That  none  may  know 

How  much  I  care, 

Or  see 

My  shamed  face  in  defeat. 


ROBERT  MUNRO. 


KATHRINE   ROSS. 
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The  Great  Detective 


BY  SARAH  MOORE 


An  episode  proving  that  every  one, 
even  a  master  detective,  must  use  his 
brain  when  baffling  circumstances  arise 


■  Murder  had  been  committed  at  Laxonbury,  and 
everybody  was  baffled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
mystery  was  one  of  the  most  baffling  in  the  history  of 
Laxonbury.  Everybody  was  baffled;  even  the  victim 
was  baffled.  The  local  police  had  searched  in  every 
waste  basket,  vase,  nook,  and  cranny,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  murderer.  The  officers  had  even  asked 
the  walls  of  the  victim's  house  if  they  knew  who  the 
murderer  was.  They  had  said  nothing  which  was  a 
very  bad  sign.  When  walls  refuse  to  relate  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard,  it  is  time  to  call  in  the  Great 
Detective. 

Mr.  Digemout,  the  master  detective,  came  upon 
the  scene.  He,  too,  was  greatly  baffled  at  the  state  of 
affairs,  but  of  course,  he  did  not  show  it.  To  do  so 
would  be  folly. 

At  first,  things  were  very  trying  to  Detective 
Digemout.  He  vainly  searched  every  waste  basket, 
vase,  nook,  and  cranny.  Many  times  when  he  was 
downhearted  and  discouraged,  he  betook  himself  to 
a  shady  nook  and  worked  on  his  painting,  "Cabbages 
at  Play."  Mr.  Digemout  was  more  than  just  a  plain 
detective;  he  was  also  an  accomplished  artist  and 
inventor.  His  painting,  "A  Study  in  Carrots,"  had 
brought  him  many  honors,  as  had  the  portable  hole 
which  he  invented.  The  latter  was  very  handy.  Any 
time  the  detective  felt  abashed,  he  opened  the  portable 
hole,  which  he  carried  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  crawled 
into  it. 

One  day  when  everything  had  gone  wrong,  the 
detective  went  to  see  the  coroner. 

"You  attended  the  autopsy  of  the  Laxonbury  man, 
did  you  not?"  asked  Mr.  Digemout. 

"Yes,  certainly,"  answered  the  coroner. 

"How  was  the  victim  killed?"  inquired  the  de- 
tective. 

"He  was  stabbed  in  the  back  with  a  nut  pick," 
the  coroner  replied. 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  a  nut  pick?"  Mr. 
Digemout  demanded. 

"It  was  found  by  the  victim's  side,"  replied  the 
coroner.  "I  didn't  think  it  very  important  so  I  threw 
it  away.  I  didn't  want  the  wrong  person  to  be  sus- 
pected." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  the  detective,  "you  did  the 
proper  thing.  It  was  very  clever  of  you  to  throw  the 
pick  away.  What  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the 
murder?" 


"The  victim  was  giving  a  house  party,"  the  coroner 
explained.  "Here  is  a  list  of  the  guests.  I  told  them 
they  could  go  home.  It  would  be  useless  to  have  them 
hanging  around." 

"Certainly,"  agreed  the  detective.  "You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  your  clever  and  intelligent  work. 
Well,  I'll  be  going.  Goodbye,"  and  the  detective  made 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

There,  he  encountered  the  dead  man's  nephew. 
The  latter  was  very  much  interested  in  the  detective's 
methods  and  followed  him  around  like  a  puppy.  He 
was  right  behind  Detective  Digemout  when  that 
celebrated  person  took  his  frosted  magnifying  glass 
from  one  of  his  many  pockets  and  started  to  search 
for  clews.  This  was  very  discouraging  work.  The 
detective  was  just  about  to  stop  when  something 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  footprint  on  the  dusty  floor. 

"Aha!"  chuckled  the  detective,  and  he  began  to 
measure  the  print  with  an  inch  tape. 

"Why  are  you  doing  that?"  asked  the  dead  man's 
nephew. 

"Well,  I  add  two  to  the  length  of  the  print.  That 
tells  me  how  thick  the  sole  of  the  shoe  is;  then  I 
divide  that  in  half  and  multiply  by  two." 

"Why?"  asked  the  nephew. 

"For  the  width,"  answered  the  detective  with  a 
withering  look. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  the  people  of  Laxonbury 
had  almost  forgotten  about  the  crime,  Detective 
Digemout  stated  that  he  would  announce  publicly 
the  murderer.  All  the  villagers  and  house  guests  were 
assembled  on  this  grand  occasion  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began  the  detective,  "after 
much  deliberation  and  heavy  searching,  I  am  ready 
to  give  to  you  the  name  of  the  villainous  character 
who  so  foully  murdered  the  owner  of  this  home.  He 
is  Mr.  Robert  E.  Roberts!" 

All  were  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then,  "Why 
he's  crazy!"  screeched  one  of  the  villagers.  "Robert  E. 
Roberts  is  the  murdered  man!" 

Whereupon  Detective  Digemout  opened  his  port- 
able hole  and  crawled  into  it. 


A  MONKEY 

I  found  him  in  an  antique  shop, 

A  musty,  earthy  place, 
His  sly  old  smile  and  blinky  eyes 

Just  matched  his  silly  face. 

Although  I  brought  him  home  with  me 
And  placed  him  on  the  shelf, 

I  took  him  back,  because,  they  said 
He  looked  just  like  myself. 

THEODORIS   JAMES. 
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THE  ARSENAL  CANNON 


1.  John  Senior  enters  the  campus  by  the 
east  gate  to  spend  a  day  at  Tech. 

2.  He  stops  at  the  entrance  to  the  Main 
to  chat  with  his  friends. 

3.  The  trials  of  being  an  author  are  dis- 
covered and  pondered  upon  in  English 
VIIC. 

4.  In  public  speaking  he  delivers  an  ora- 
tion which  electrifies  his  audience. 

5.  John's  scientific  nature  is  then  devel- 
oped in  the  chemistry  laboratory. 
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at    Tech 


■tv- 


6.  Where  to  sit  at  the  next  assembly  is 
the  question  of  the  moment  at  Roll  Call. 

7.  His  love  of  exactness  and  his  scientific 
nature  are  further  fostered  in  advanced 
algebra. 

8.  Lunch  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
important,  gastronomically  speaking,  pe- 
riods of  his  day. 

9.  The  charms  of  Cicero  sink  into  John's 
brain  during  the  seventh  period. 

10.  To  close  the  day,  John  cheers  wildly 
to  urge  the  team  to  victory  at  the  foot- 
ball game. 


The  Passing  of  Pierre 


BY  RICHARD  KAUTSKY 


THE  ARSENAL  CANNON 


Lise,  awakening  to  find  the  door  of  her 
cottage  ajar  .  .  .  and  the  fire  out  .  .  . 
cannot  understand  the  seeming  negligence 
of  Pierre. 


■  His  bent  old  form  silhouetted  against  the  rose  of 
the  twilight,  Pierre  trudged  his  way  home  through 
the  barren  fields.  He  halted  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
evening  song  of  a  lark  too  high  in  the  cloudless  sky 
to  be  seen.  Just  as  the  old  man  commenced  to  walk, 
chimes  from  the  nearby  village  church  pealed.  Pierre 
lowered  his  head  until  the  bells  ceased  ringing.  On  his 
way  once  more  the  peasant  gazed  at  the  distant  rolling 
bluffs,  such  a  decided  contrast  to  his  home  fields 
where  agriculture,  his  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
living,  was  very  unprofitable. 

As  he  stooped  to  pick  some  marguerites  at  his 
feet,  Pierre  murmured,  "For  Lise."  When  he  had  made 
a  small  bouquet  of  the  pale-petaled  flowers,  he  looked 
at  it  a  moment,  searching  for  imperfect  blossoms. 
Finding  none,  he  crossed  the  field  and  came  to  a 
narrow  road. 

A  faint  ringing  reached  Pierre's  ears.  Turning  he 
saw  a  small  boy  of  about  eleven  years,  driving  four 
goats  before  him  in  the  road.  "Hello,  Georges,  you're 
early  with  the  goats  tonight,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  Pierre.  I  thought  a  rain  was  rising,  so  I 
brought  them  back  early.  See  the  dark  clouds  in  the 
west.  They  have  just  gathered  there." 

"It  does  look  as  though  it  might  rain,  doesn't  it? 
I  can  take  my  goat  now  so  that  you  won't  have  to 
pass  my  home.  And  here  are  your  two  pennies." 

While  his  goat  nibbled  at  the  grass  on  the  road's 
edge,  the  aged  man  remained  long  enough  to  allow 
the  boy  to  go  his  way  ahead. 

■  Pierre  opened  the  door  of  the  lean-to  behind  a 
mass  of  shrubbery  in  which  he  kept  his  goat.  Leaving 
his  goat  near  a  pallet  of  straw,  he  entered  the  cottage 
through  a  door  connecting  the  lean-to  and  the  house. 
A  plump,  middle-aged  woman  had  just  pulled  a  rope 
of  white  onions  from  the  rafters,  hung  with  drying 
carrots,  onions,  herbs,  and  hams.  "Pierre,  how  you 
startled  me!  But  what  pretty  flowers  you  have!" 

Pierre  held  out  the  marguerites  to  his  sister,  and 
said,  "Lise,  these  are  the  only  worthwhile  things  our 


land  can  produce.  We  must  make  the  most  of  them. 
What  have  you  cooked  for  supper?" 

"Onion  soup,  as  soon  as  I  have  put  the  butter  and 
onions  into  the  milk.  Will  you  bring  out  the  bowls 
and  spoons?" 

Pierre  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took  from  the 
shelves  two  thick  bowls  and  plates,  and  some  pewter 
spoons. 

■  "Lise,  all  morning  I  thought  about  Marie  and  little 
Pierre.  Little  Pierre  left  us  seventeen  years  ago.  Marie 
must  have  died  because  of  it,  even  though  Doctor 
Baussant  said  she  died  of  pneumonia.  She  was  never 
happy  after  the  boy  passed  on.  My  time  to  join  A4arie 
and  little  Pierre  isn't  far  off  any  more." 

"Oh-h,  Pierre.  Think  of  something  more  cheerful. 
I've  worked  hard  all  day,  and  now  I  don't  want  to 
worry.  I  hope  you  outlive  me,  for  what  will  become 
of  me  when  you're  gone?" 

"Listen!  It's  raining,  isn't  it?" 

The  two  were  silent,  listening  to  the  falling  of  the 
rain  on  the  bushes  around  the  cottage,  through  the 
rest  of  their  scant  supper. 

■  Pierre  sat  alone  on  a  wooden  bench  in  the  corner 
of  the  fireplace,  staring  into  the  glowing  embers  on 
the  hearth.  The  rain  continued  to  fall,  thudding  softly 
on  the  thatched  roof  and  washing  the  leaves  of  the 
bushes  outside.  Though  the  fire  was  nearly  out  Pierre 
was  still,  gazing  into  the  red  ashes.  From  her  small 
closet  Lise  could  be  heard  breathing  deeply  in  her 
sleep.  Otherwise,  all  was  soundless. 

Then  the  door  in  the  dark  of  the  shadows  opened 
softly  and  into  the  room  stepped  a  small  boy. 

He  ran  to  Pierre  and  regarded  him  silently,  a  smile 
hovering  around  his  black,  snapping  eyes  and  wet 
lips.  He  lay  his  hand  on  the  peasant's  arm. 

"Father,  Father,  I'm  here.  Wake  up,  Father." 

The  child  shook  the  old  man's  hand. 

"Father,  I've  come  to  get  you.  I'm  going  to  take 
you  home  with  me.  Mother  is  waiting  for  you." 

Pierre  remained  motionless. 

"Father,  don't  you  hear  me?  Won't  you  come 
with  me?" 

Then  Pierre  turned  his  head  and  saw  his  boy. 

"You're  going  with  me,  aren't  you,  Father?  Mother 
sent  me  for  you." 
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Pierre  arose.  Grasping  his  son's  hand  he  moved 
toward  the  open  door,  out  into  the  rain. 

■  Lise  stepped  from  her  gaily  curtained  closet  down 
into  the  brightening  room.  She  glanced  at  the  door, 
still  open;  hurried  across  the  room,  muttering,  "That 
pesky  old  man.  Why  didn't  he  close  this  door  last 
night?  Just  look  at  that  puddle  of  water  on  my  newly 
scrubbed  floor.  How  lovely  the  morning  is!  The  rain 
seems  to  have  washed  everything  so  bright  and  clean. 
How  beautiful  the  sunrise  is!" 

The  rooster  scratching  in  the  ground  by  the  door 
crowed  lustily  as  Lise  closed  the  door  saying,  "If  I 
only  had  time  to  watch  the  sunrise!" 

From  a  pail  she  dipped  a  gourdful  of  water  and 
drank  from  it.  Then  she  dipped  another  for  the 
kettle  in  the  fireplace. 

"Why,  the  fire  is  out!"  exclaimed  Lise  as  she  crossed 
to  the  fireplace.  In  the  dark  corner  on  the  bench  lay 
Pierre's  bent  form.  "Pierre,  of  all  earthly  things!  Wake 
up,  Pierre.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  bed  last  night?  Look, 
you  have  let  the  fire  burn  out.  Wake  up,  Pierre." 

The  old  man  didn't  move.  Lise  shook  him. 

"Oh,  Pierre,  get  up.  Listen!  Hear  the  rooster 
crowing." 

Unanswered,  Lise  grasped  Pierre's  shoulder  and 
shook  fiercely.  As  the  old  peasant  remained  motion- 
less, she  became  alarmed  and  slapped  him  twice 
soundly.  Peering  into  his  darkened  face,  she  threw  her 
gourd  of  water  into  his  closed  eyes.  He  was  still. 

"Mon  Dieu,"  Lise  screamed  as  she  stared,  terror 
stricken,  at  the  man.  Then  she  fell  back  abashed.  For 
one  moment  she  stood  motionless,  then  she  wheeled 
madly  about,  darted  out  the  door,  and  ran  down  the 
narrow  yellow  road. 

In  the  cottage  two  flies  buzzed  in  a  patch  of  sun- 
light on  the  stone  floor.  The  scarlet  geraniums  in  the 
window  quivered  slightly  in  a  breeze  from  the  door 
left  ajar. 


ON  WEARING  NEW  SHOES 

A  boy  walked  down  the  aisle  of  a  church.  He  took 
slow,  hesitant  steps,  and  his  face  flamed  scarlet  as  the 
sound  of  his  squeaking  shoes  broke  the  solitude. 
Nervously  shifting  his  gaze  from  side  to  side,  he  con- 
tinued at  an  increasing  pace^  casting  timid  smiles  on 
the  upturned,  amused  faces  of  his  friends.  He  became 
conscious  of  the  many  pairs  of  watching  eyes  as  he 
sidled  into  his  favorite  pew.  Temporary  relief  came  as 
he  sat  down  by  a  young  feminine  friend. 

"  'Lo,"  she  whispered.  "New  shoes?" 

"Uh  huh,"  he  gulped.  His  complexion  mounted  to 
a  brighter  hue,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  to  swallow 
his  Adam's  apple. 

"Lives  there  a  man  with  a  soul  so  dead,  who  never 
to  himself  has  said,  'The  next  time  I  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  I'll  make  sure  they  don't  squeak!'  "  Yes,  make 
sure  they  don't  squeak.  But  that  is  nearly  always  more 
easily  said  than  done.  In  the  shoe  store,  among  the 
excited  jabberings  of  customers  and  ceaseless  conver- 
sations of  clerks,  the  purchaser  does  not  notice  such  a 
minor  item  as  slightly  noisy  shoes.  But  other  people 
notice  it  for  him  as  he  passes  along  the  street. 

'Tis  then  that  one  really  appreciates  such  things  as 
the  clattering  of  a  riveting  machine,  the  hawking 
cries  of  newsboys,  the  wail  of  an  ambulance  siren. 

When  the  luckless  purchaser  arrives  home,  he  im- 
mediately informs  the  members  of  that  household  of 
his  unhappy  plight.  Some  one  offers  that  inevitable 
suggestion — that  of  wearing  the  offenders  about  the 
house  for  a  few  days  until  the  squeakiness  wears  off. 

Some  people  seem  immune  to  the  idea  that  squeaky 
shoes  are  a  bother.  They  can  wear  a  pair  of  faulty  shoes 
on  a  street  car  or  on  the  street  with  an  air  of  non- 
chalance. 

This  trait  may  be  inherited.  Then  again  it  may  be 
ordinary  ignorance.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  person 
who  can  successfully  ignore  such  little  embarrassing 
things  has  really  accomplished  something  in  life. 

JOE  CHILDERS. 


Money,  Money 

■  One  of  the  principal  aims  of  a  person's  life  is  to 
make  his  livelihood.  As  we  go  to  school  when  we 
are  young  and  more  amenable,  we  should  learn  some 
of  the  practical  ways  of  making  a  living.  I  have 
had  some  very  valuable  experiences  during  my  sum- 
mer vacations  in  earning  money  for  general  ex- 
penses and  for  buying  clothes  for  the  school  year. 
For  the  past  three  summers  I  have  had  the  Indi- 
anapolis News  Agency  on  Tippecanoe  Lake  in 
northern  Indiana.  This  route  differs  from  any  city 
route.  I  deliver  the  papers  via  motor  boat  and  aver- 
age about  twenty  miles  on  the  water  every  day. 
The  customers  on  my  route  being  of  a  transient 
nature  are  different  from  the  city  residents.  This 
fact  makes  soliciting  and  collecting  more  frequent. 


BY  MYRON  GREENE 

In  this  way  I  make  acquaintances  with  many  peo- 
ple and  receive  some  knowledge  of  how  to  meet 
people;  this,  I  believe,  will  help  me  later  in  life. 

Not  only  does  this  novel  route  offer  this  contact 
with  strange  people,  but  it  also  enables  me  to  have 
a  very  wide  acquaintance  and  affords  much  enter- 
tainment. There  is  not  a  more  agreeable  and  jolly 
set  of  people  than  summer  vacationists. 

I  believe  that  when  I  get  out  of  school,  and  look 
back  at  these  experiences  I  have  had  during  these 
pleasant  summers,  I  shall  regard  them  as  an  out- 
standing period  of  training  in  my  life.  Any  young 
boy  who  does  not  contribute  to  his  own  welfare 
during  the  time  he  is  attending  school  loses  one 
of  the  most  important  bits  of  knowledge  he  can 
acquire  before  going  out  upon  his  own  resources. 
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Overheard  on  the  campus 


■  THE  ANTICIPATED  DAY— Just  a  day  it  is  that  comes 
every  five  weeks — the  anticipated  day  of  surprises  and 
chagrin,  the  day  of  heart  failure.  On  a  cream-colored 
card  the  rewards  of  our  efforts  are  presented  to  us. 

"Pass  the  report  cards  to  the  front  of  the  room," 
demands  the  first  teacher.  A  murmur  runs  through 
the  room;   everyone  is  doomed  to  despair  or  joy. 

"What  grade  do  you  want,  Monsieur  McClo?" 
questions  the  French  teacher. 

"Not  less  than  a  D  or  more  than  an  A  plus,"  I 
solemnly  answer.  A  darling  little  wobbly  B  is  placed 
on  my  card. 

The  English  teacher  is  a  substitute.  In  a  polite 
manner  I  inform  her  that  I  am  an  A  plus  student, 
and  she  is  so  generous  as  to  place  a  beautiful  C  on 
my  card. 

At  last  I  come  to  the  class  in  which  I  am  exceed- 
ingly intelligent — geometry.  Loving  is  the  teacher 
who  says  to  me,  "You  have  improved  a  lot  since 
last  grades  came  out.  I  shall  give  you  a  D." 

"This,  truly,  is  an  encouraging  day,"  I  soliloquize. 

The  talk  is  all  about  grades.  What  did  you  make 
in  this?  What  did  you  make  in  that? 

My  history  teacher  stands  erect  and  in  his  com- 
manding voice  says,  "Lillard,  you  have  been  very 
loyal  and  helpful  in  this  honored  class  so  I  am  go- 
ing to  present  to  you,  my  faithful  servant,  a  nice 
A." 

I  have  been  beaten  to  the  ground  with  an  un- 
friendly C  and  D,  but,  hurrah,  I'm  now  riding  in 
the  clouds  with  an  A! 

The  day  is  over — the  anticipated  day. 

LILLARD   MC  CLOUD. 

■  PROPER  LESSON  SCHEDULE— Lug  everything  that 
has  to  do  with  getting  lessons  out  to  the  dining-room 
table.  Stand  and  hold  them  indefinitely  while  trying 
to  make  the  kid  sister  get  her  paper  dolls  out  of  the 
road.  After  so  long  a  time,  throw  everything  you  have 
on  a  chair  or,  to  make  it  more  effective,  on  the  floor, 
and  clean  up  the  mess  of  paper  dolls  yourself,  not 
forgetting  any  one  of  your  numerous  and  terrifying 
threats,  which  will  make  absolutely  no  impression 
whatsoever  on  the  dear  little  thing. 

Spread  everything  out  all  around  you,  pick  out 
your  favorite  pencil,  chew  hard  on  the  end  of  it, 
and  gaze  solemnly  into  space.  This  creates  an  im- 
pression of  hard  brain  work.  To  deepen  this  impres- 
sion, frown  occasionally. 

Write  your  name  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  theme 
paper  and  gaze  into  space  some  more.  Keep  this  pose 
as  long  as  you  think  advisable  and  then  start  writ- 
ing.  Sigh  wearily  and  audibly,  as  often  as  possible. 


This  adds  even  more  to  the  impression  that  it  is  hard 
labor. 

Announce  several  times  that  you're  sleepy  and 
think  you'll  quit. 

After  sufficient  announcements  such  as  the  above 
suggested,  lug  everything  back  to  the  library  table 
drawer. 

Let  everybody  know  that  your  lessons  were 
harder  than  usual  and  that  you're  glad  they're  over. 

If  you  follow  this  correctly,  you  ought  to  get  a 
lot  of  sympathy  from  your  family. 

KATHRYN    ADDISON. 


■  I  ADVISE — After  many  years  of  study  I  finally 
received  my  degree  of  I.  A.,  Illegal  Adviser,  which 
entitled  me  to  set  up  a  business. 

No  sooner  had  I  hung  my  shingle  out — it  was  a 
very  good-looking  shingle — "I.  Will  Answer,  I.  A.," 
engraved  in  gold — than  my  office  was  filled  with 
students  seeking  advice.  All  inquiries  seemed  to 
center  around  one  subject  in  particular:  how  to  dis- 
tinguish one's  self  in  so  large  a  school.  In  order  to 
avoid  congestion  in  the  waiting  room,  I  prepared 
these  few  rules  for  my  general  public: 

Always  push  yourself  to  the  front  of  the  lunch 
line.  The  students  will  notice  your  strength  and 
admire  it. 

Collect  as  many  pennies  as  possible  from  the  other 
people's  trays.  This  makes  you  well  known  in  that 
whenever  anyone  sees  you  coming,  he  immediately 
puts  on  a  penny  for  you. 

In  rainy  weather  by  all  means  splash.  In  that 
way  the  girls  will  not  have  to  wash  their  hose  and 
they  will  thank  you  for  it. 

Be  late  to  class.  This  always  puts  you  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  You  are  soon  well  known  to  the  teachers 
because  of  their  having  written  your  name  so  often 
on  tardy  slips. 

Wear  large  heel  plates  on  your  shoes.  They  make 
a  very  pleasing  sound  through  the  halls.  All  passers- 
by  will  look  back  at  you  and  think  how  original 
you  are. 

Last,  but  not  least,  make  an  effort  to  pass  every 
traffic  officer.  People  will  always  listen  to  an  argu- 
ment. After  you  have  drawn  a  crowd,  give  in  to  the 
officer.  Everyone  will  praise  you  for  doing  the  right 
thing. 

I  have  given  this  subject  much  thought,  and,  if 
anyone  doubts  my  advice  as  being  good,  pay  me  a 
visit  and  I  will  confirm  your  doubts  without  charge. 

HAZEL  GUIO. 
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One  Unknown  Soldier 

■  The  golden  sunset  was  casting  its  last  rays  of 
light  across  the  dark  mysterious  water.  The  tall 
monument,  representing  the  graves  of  the  unknown 
soldiers,  stood  silent  and  grey  in  the  background. 

I  stood  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  monument  for 
a  while,  thinking  back  many  years  when  my  father 
told  me  stories  of  the  brave  soldiers  at  war.  I  still 
remember  how  my  grandmother  would  make  cookies 
and  knit  stockings  to  send  "over  there."  I  can  not 
remember  that  father  ever  said  France;  he  always 
expressed  it  as  being  "over  there."  My  mother  did 
not  like  to  talk  about  the  cruelty  and  horrors  of  the 
war.  Whenever  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  a  bloody  war 
story,  tears  would  come  into  her  soft,  gray  eyes. 
She  would  take  my  hand  in  hers  and  say,  "Robert, 
you  are  too  young  to  think  about  such  a  dreadful 
thing." 

■  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  word  came  that 
grandfather  had  been  killed.  I  had  just  gotten  home 
from  school,  and  found  the  living  room  crowded 
with  neighbors.  At  first,  I  couldn't  understand  what 
was  wrong.  But  when  I  saw  grandmother  crying,  I 
knew  that  grandfather  was  dead. 

I  immediately  ran  to  the  garden  to  pick  some  red 
roses,  that  had  always  been  grandfather's  favorite 
flower.  I  took  them  into  the  house  and  laid  them 
in  grandmother's  lap.  "Here,  grandma,"  I  said, 
"send  these  to  grandpa;  you  know  how  he  always 
loved  roses."  She  only  took  me  in  her  arms  and  tried 
to  smile  through  the  tears. 

I  suppose  I  was  too  young  to  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  war.  But,  nevertheless,  from  that  day  until 
I  was  old  enough  to  realize,  I  wanted  to  have  re- 
venge on  the  enemy   for  killing  my  grandfather. 

■  Now,  ten  years  later,  I  stood  looking  at  this  beau- 
tiful stone  monument,  thinking  of  my  childhood 
days  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  I  looked  up  to 
heaven,  to  offer  a  prayer  to  God  for  those  soldiers 
who  fought  and  died  so  nobly  in  order  to  save  our 
country  from  ruin.  I  saw  an  American  flag,  slightly 
wavering,  reaching  far  into  the  evening  sky.  Tears 
of  joy  came  into  my  eyes,  blurring  everything. 

I  slowly  ascended  the  steps,  and  kneeled  down 
upon  a  grave.  Maybe,  it  wasn't  my  grandfather's 
grave,  but  nevertheless,  I  could  see  his  face  clearly 
in  my  mind.  I  took  a  red  rose  from  the  lapel  of  my 
coat,  and  crushed  it  fiercely  in  my  warm,  moist 
hands.  "You  were  brave,  grandfather,"  I  said  as  I 
scattered  the  withering  rose  petals  over  the  grave  of 
an  unknown  soldier. 

CHRISTIE    RUDOLPH. 


Tech  s  Kitchen 


■  Perhaps  many  Tech  students  do  not  know  that 
our  school  is  one  of  the  largest  all-day  high  schools 
in  the  world.  Is  it  not  fitting  then  that  our  lunch- 
room should  be  one  of  the  largest  high  school  lunch- 
rooms in  the  world?  Tech  has  this  distinction. 

The  Tech  kitchen  plays  an  important  part  in  the 


lives  of  Tech  boys  and  girls.  Here  faithful  cooks 
prepare  nourishing  foods  in  a  most  careful  way. 
Everywhere  things  are  neat  and  shining. 

The  busiest  spot  in  the  kitchen  is  the  southwest 
corner.  Smiling  women  in  blue  uniforms  remove 
huge  kettles  of  potatoes,  beans,  chili,  and  the  like 
from  the  stoves.  From  the  potato  masher  come  great 
mounds  of  flaky  potatoes.  Tech  girls,  dressed  in 
white  aprons  and  caps,  dart  in  and  out  with  trays  of 
tempting  looking  salads  and  dainty  sandwiches.  A 
boy  in  a  white  apron  rushes  out  with  smoking 
mashed  potatoes.  More  boys  carry  in  crates  of  milk. 
One  would  naturally  expect  confusion  here,  but 
Tech's  kitchen  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  machine. 

MARY    LYDICK. 


Howdy  Fish 


Engaged  in  looking   at   a   blond 

I  fell  into  the  fishing  pond. 
It  gave  the  fishes  quite  a  shock 

When  I  landed  on  their  rock. 

One  fish  said,  "Oh,  dear  me! 

Who    could    this    troublesome    pest    be?" 
"Just   another  Techite,"   said  her  mate. 

"They   seem   to  like   our  home  of   late." 

The  fishing  pond,   I  will  admit, 

Wasn't  much  of  a  place  in  which  to  sit. 

Shamefaced,  I  hurried  away 

And  I  shun  that  spot   to  this  very  day. 

ELYSEE    CROSIER. 


The  Cannon  Staff: 


■  Staff  I,  Staff  II,  the  business  staff,  and  the  faculty 
advisors  comprise  the  Arsenal  Cannon  staffs. 

Staff  I  is  composed  of  Beatrice  Roehm,  editor-in- 
chief;  Martha  Mayo,  associate  editor;  Robert  Lybrook, 
school  editor;  Elizabeth  Russell,  copy  editor;  John 
Hutchens,  feature  writer;  John  Kingsbury  and  Wil- 
liam Greenless,  sports  writers;  Katherine  Herbers, 
Margaret  Maxwell,  Mary  E.  Woods,  and  Mildred 
Langdon,  assignment  writers;  Lillian  Casey,  Jane 
Bosart,  Simon  Reisler,  and  June  Wurgler,  reporters. 

Thelma  Coleman,  editor-in-chief;  Warren  Mc- 
Dermed,  associate  editor;  Kathrine  Ross,  school  editor; 
Mary  Helms,  copy  editor;  James  Burrell,  feature 
writer;  John  Martin  and  Scott  Ochiltree,  sports 
writers;  Joe  Childers,  Kathryn  Addison,  Kathleen 
Sims,  Josephine  Williams,  and  George  Schmidt,  as- 
signment writers;  Dorothy  Aldag,  Eulah  Barrow, 
Jac  Gildersleeve,  Janet  Rhodes,  Betty  Stilz,  reporters 
make  up  Staff  II. 

Ralph  Schofield,  business  manager;  Robert  Chupp, 
circulation  manager;  Marjorie  Denney  and  Oneta 
Thrasher,  typists;  and  Mary  McColloch,  scrapbook 
recorder,  comprise  the  business  staff.  Vivian  White 
and  Geraldine  Longest  are  the  exchange  editors. 

Francis  S.  Nipp  is  editor  and  Richard  Kautsky  is 
associate  editor  of  the  January  magazine. 
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From  the  Student  Pen 


■     FIREBUILDING: 

First  I  picked  up  a  small,  light,  apparently  worth- 
less board.  I  caressed  it  gently  and  admired  its  won- 
derful lightness.  I  marveled  at  the  great  power  which 
I  knew  it  possessed,  that  of  causing  fire.  I  placed  the 
board  on  the  ground  so  that  a  small  notch  was  over 
the  center  of  a  handful  of  fluffy  yellow  tinder.  Next 
I  picked  up  a  small  wooden,  eight-sided  spindle  and 
fitted  it  in  a  thong  of  a  small  bow. 

Placing  the  broad  end  of  the  spindle  in  the  notch 
of  the  board  and  the  pointed  end  in  the  small  socket 
of  a  thunderbird,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  I  was 
ready  to  perform  that  marvelous  act  of  bringing  to 
life  fire,  that  preserver  of  life  in  the  cold  northern 
climates,  that  powerful,  dangerous  enemy  of  man  if 
not  treated  with  caution.  Grasping  the  bow  with  my 
right  hand  and  the  thunderbird  with  my  left  hand, 
I  took  long,  steady  strokes,  causing  the  spindle  to 
revolve  rapidly.  Soon  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  floated 
upward,  gradually  becoming  denser.  How  fragrant 
it  was  to  my  nostrils;  how  pleasant  the  aroma  of 
wood  smoke!  The  smoke  became  thicker,  rising  in 
regular  billows  from  the  notch.  Surely  such  terrific 
friction  would  form  a  spark. 

I  stopped  sawing  and  took  the  spindle  out  of  the 
notch.  Hitting  the  floor  board  sharply,  I  lifted  it 
from  the  tinder.  Ah,  there  in  my  tinder  lay  a  beau- 
tiful glowing  coal  of  the  deepest  red!  I  picked  the 
tinder  up  carefully,  folding  the  edges  of  it  over  the 
coal,  and  swung  it  around  slowly.  The  coal  grew 
larger;  sparks  began  to  spread;  lo,  it  burst  into 
flame!  I  had  performed  the  marvelous  feat.  I  had 
created  something  which  no  early  cave  man  had 
ever  performed.  I  had  produced  fire,  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  the  earth. 

DALE    SMITH. 

9     DEVASTATION: 

A  gas  well  gone  wild!  These  words  brought  looks 
of  horror  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
Texas  oil  town. 

A  natural  gas  well,  sending  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  gas  into  the  air  in  a  day,  caused  the  excitement 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
active  volcano.  The  buildings  around  the  well  were 
slowly  being  devastated  by  the  tremendous  pressure 
that  ate  into  the  ground.  Extreme  caution  was  ob- 
served by  the  citizens;  not  a  match  was  struck;  not 
a  car,  train,  or  airplane  came  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  the  stricken  district  lest  the  gas-laden  air 
be  ignited  and  the  town  blown  to  bits. 

a  The  situation  was  rapidly  growing  worse,  and  the 
water  supply  had  to  be  shipped  into  the  town  after 
the  "gasser"  had  drained  every  water  well  in  the 
vicinity.  All  over  the  town  the  air  became  heavy 
with  sand  and  gravel  blown  from  the  huge  crater. 
The  gas  fumes  were  almost  overpowering.  The  roar 
was  deafening.  The  vibration  was  like  that  of  a  con- 


tinuous earthquake,  shaking  houses,  rattling  win- 
dows and  doors  as  though  they  hung  loose.  Above 
all  the  caution  was  the  dread  of  a  spark  from  the 
friction  of  stones  on  the  casing  of  the  well. 

Then  it  came!  An  explosion  that  rocked  the  town 
and  sent  mad  flames  skyward!  After  a  few  hours 
the  suction  of  the  flames  brought  a  heavy  flow  of 
oil  into  the  flames,  greatly  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  fire,  which  hung  over  the  town  like  a  huge 
blazing  blanket. 

CHARLES   EBERLY. 

B     I   WANT  TO: 

Wet  feet — who  cares  about  wet  feet?  I  don't! 
Why,  for  all  the  wet  feet  in  the  world  I  wouldn't 
miss  the  joyous,  exhilerating  winter  sport  of  sled- 
ding. I  want  to  rush  home  from  school  and  hurry  to 
change  my  clothes;  and  I  want  to  adjust  my  big 
five-foot  sled  under  my  arm  and  run  all  the  way  to 
the  "hill."  I  don't  care  if  a  sudden  upset  interrupts 
my  "proceedings" — I  enjoy  it.  I  laugh  and  go  on. 

When  I  reach  my  destination,  I  want  to  slide  on 
the  many  "daring  trails"  made  by  the  adventurers. 
These  paths  sometimes  twist  and  curve  in  an  unbe- 
lievable manner,  darting  between  two  trees,  or  again 
hiding  beneath  a  low,  overhanging  clump  of  bushes. 
Then,  again  they  lead  me  down  to  the  frozen  ice 
on  the  creek.  Here,  I  meet,  or  in  all  probability, 
will  meet  with  the  double-dare — the  feat  of  jump- 
ing the  water-hole.  This  "banner"  frequently  ends 
disastrously  for  some  unlucky  chap  who  doesn't 
"want  to,"  until  momentum  overpowers  the  vic- 
tim's will. 

The  fire  of  my  irresistible  impulse  is  to  dump 
girls  and  boys  and  to  watch  with  fiendish  glee  the 
expression  of  astonishment  scribbled  hastily  on  their 
faces  as  they  feel  the  pull  of  gravity,  aided  by  a 
helping  hand.  When  the  inevitable  snowball  attack 
is  made  on  the  coasters,  I  want  to  be  among  those 
who  rush  to  repel  it.  When  the  day  of  joyous  sport 
is  ended,  and  the  street  lamps  show  their  lights,  like 
flickering  fireflies,  I  want  to  hurry  homeward  with 
my  group  of  happy  friends.  As  we  swish  along  over 
the  sparkling  snow,  one  topic  is  the  center  of  dis- 
cussion among  us — our  plans  for  a  night  slide. 

ROGER   HOOKER. 

9     TECH'S  MINOR  TRAGEDIES: 

"Splash!" 

Through  the  din  of  screeching  voices  and  tramp- 
ing feet,  the  sound  came  to  me  distinctly,  followed 
by  a  wild  shriek.  There  was  a  burst  of  raucous 
laughter,  soul-scorching  and  horrible.  With  bated 
breath  and  quivering  nerves,  I  listened  for  more 
sounds.  None  came.  Then  there  was  a  groan.  A 
queer  misshapen  figure  dragged  itself  slowly  and 
laboriously  from  the  ink-black  pool  before  me. 
With  an  eerie  wail,  the  form  crept  slowly  off.  I 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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THE  ARSENAL  CANNON 


Past  and   Present 


CHRISTMAS 

Christmas-time  would  seem  in- 
complete without  the  annual 
Tech  yuletide  program,  includ- 
ing its  usual  share  of  angels, 
carollers,  and  white-robed  choir 
boys.  Guaranteed  to  give  anyone 
that  Christmas  spirit  are  these 
yearly  presentations. 


"K-K-K-KA-KATY" 

Who  of  those  present  could  for- 
get Geoffrey  O'Hara's  own 
composition  "Katy,"  which  he 
played  in  his  program  of  popu- 
lar and  classical  songs?  Under  the 
magic  touch  of  his  fingers,  both 
the  songs  of  today  and  the  tunes 
of  yesterday  found  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 
The  memory  remains  after  the 
notes  have  died  away. 


O   HO-LY  NIGHT!  THE   STAR3   ARE   BRlGHT-LY 


R.  O.  T.  C.  AWARD 

Honor  rating  for  the  tenth  con- 
secutive time  in  the  Fifth  Corps 
Area  by  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit 
last  spring  was  presented  offi- 
cially to  the  school  at  an  as- 
sembly which  aroused  the  pride 
of  every  Tech  student.  This 
record  is  an  asset  to  the  school. 


DALE  YOUNG 

The  program  of  popular  songs 
played  by  Dale  Young,  Tech 
graduate,  at  the  pep  session  pre- 
ceding the  1931  Sectionals  will 
be  long  remembered  by  those 
present.  At  this  auditorium  the 
regular  procedure  was  reversed, 
the  audience  singing  to  the  organ 
accompaniment  to  add  to  the 
program  of  entertainment. 


"THE  GONDOLIERS" 

The  delightful  songs  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  were  presented  by 
the  American  Vocal  Quartet, 
including  George  Newton, 
Tech  graduate,  in  "The  Gon- 
doliers." The  audience  had  an 
enjoyable  time,  and  even  the 
actors  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  as  they  sang  the  story 
of  the  Italian  boatmen. 
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BELLS  OF  ST.  MARY 

The  familiar  notes  of  "Bells  of 
St.  Mary"  were  graphically  il- 
lustrated by  a  clever  arrange- 
ment of  the  stagecraft  class.  The 
scene  still  comes  back  in  memory 
when  the  old  song  is  heard  again. 
At  this  auditorium  session  the 
entire  Boys'  Concert  Club  pre- 
sented the  "Grasshopper  Can- 
tata," a  clever  short  dramatized 
comic  operetta.  Sam  Sims  and 
Tom  Taylor  took  the  solo  parts. 
A  musical  instrument  new  to  the 
school  and  to  most  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  the  glockenspiel,  was 
introduced  as  the  latest  addition 
to    Tech's    instrumental    family. 


"THE  GIPSY  TRAIL" 

Those  who  followed  the  action 
of  the  "Gipsy  Trail,"  the  play 
presented  by  the  "T"  section, 
1931  senior  class,  recall  one  of 
the  best  productions  ever  given 
in  the  Auditorium.  As  the  hero 
serenaded  his  lady  love,  many 
in  the  audience  would  willingly 
have  changed  places  with  the 
heroine. 


TOM  SKEYHILL 

A  vivid  description  of  modern 
Italy's  government  was  given 
to  the  audience  that  heard  Tom 
Skeyhill  speak  on  Mussolini  and 
his  black  shirted  Fascists.  The 
story  of  Mussolini's  life,  rising  as 
he  did  from  a  member  of  the 
Italian  army  in  the  World  War 
to  the  dictator  of  Italy,  held  the 
interest  of  every  member  of  the 
audience.  The  power  of  a  dictator 
was  contrasted  to  that  of  the 
people,  and  a  powerful  lesson  in 
government  was  contained  in  the 
story  of  Mussolini's  rise  to  power. 


TAILOR-MADE  MAN 

If  popular  approval  is  an  accur- 
ate measure,  "A  Tailor  Made 
Man,"  the  A-K  division  1931 
senior  class  play,  was  a  great 
success.  John  Paul  Bart  proved, 
at  least  for  an  evening,  that 
clothes  really  make  the  man. 


wMiWEH.  QHAt^BE"itr 


JUBILEE  SINGERS 

"My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
and  several  other  songs  of  the 
same  type  made  the  program  of 
the  Utica  Jubilee  Singers  a 
memorable  one.  However  tune- 
ful the  popular  songs  may  be, 
the  songs  of  other  days  have  a 
strong  hold  on  the  heart.  The 
combination  of  the  songs  en- 
deared to  everyone  and  four  per- 
fectly blended  voices  is  more 
than  enough  to  make  an  assembly 
stand  out  in  the  memory  of  the 
audience.  At  this  assembly  such 
a  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances occurred. 
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Miss  Information 


" — and  our  class  is  studying  essays." 

"Essays?"  Jane  asked,  with  a  puzzled  little  wrin- 
kle at  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  "What's  an  essay?" 

"Why — ,"  I  hesitated.  Just  what  was  an  essay? 
And  then  I  remembered  having  read  the  definition 
of  an  essay  in  my  book.  "An  essay,"  I  answered 
easily,  "is  a  short  informal  prose  discussion  upon  any 
subject  which,  for  the  moment,  appeals  to  the  es- 
sayist." 

"Yeah,"  Jane  commented  scornfully,  "I  had  one 
but  the  wheels  came  off." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  I  demanded  in- 
dignantly. 

"I  don't   know.   What   were   you    talking   about?" 

And  I,  poor  victim  of  a  freshman,  did  not  know 
what  I  had  been  talking  about.  "But,"  I  thought 
determinedly,  "that  won't  last  long."  And  so  I 
studied. 


That  is  the  kind  I  like.  I  think  you  have  a  great 
idea  of  what  a  critical  essay  is."  And  Jane  knew  I 
was  thinking  of  the  rebuke  and  the  firm  lecture 
written  in  red  pencil  at  the  bottom  of  Jane's  history 
test  paper,  which  had  the  four  words  "I  was  absent 
yesterday"  at  the  top  of  it.  "An  editorial  essay  is 
written  to  influence  people's  opinions.  They  appar- 
ently must  be  similar  to  the  critical  essays,  don't 
you  think,  Jane?" 

She  avoided  my  question.  "Where  did  you  learn 
so  much  about  essays?"  she  asked. 

"From  the  introduction  of  my  essay  book."  I 
answered  cheerfully.  The  bell  rank  and  I  hastily 
started  to  depart. 

"Rosalie,"  Jane  called. 

I  turned. 

"Thanks  for  the  information,  dear." 

I  smiled  just  as  sweetly  and  cattily  said,  "You're 
welcome,  darling ." 

BEATRICE    LEACH. 


■  The  next  day  I  saw  Jane  again.  With  as  much 
diplomacy  as  a  woman  uses  with  her  husband  when 
wanting  praise  for  spending  his  money  on  a  new 
fur  coat  for  herself,  I  brought  up  the  subject  of 
essays. 

"By  the  way,  Rosalie,  please  enthrall  me  once 
again  with  your  beautiful  talk  on  essays.  Please,  I 
beseech  of  you  to  tell  me  of  its  marvelous  history," 
she  smiled  mischievously. 

Well,  I  told  her!  I  explained  that  almost  any  sud- 
den thought  might  be  carried  out  and  put  into  the 
form  of  an  essay.  I  don't  doubt  she  was  surprised  to 
know  that  some  of  our  conversations  would  make 
very  nice  essays.  "Essays  are  never  long  enough  for 
books  and  haven't  the  same  form  as  a  poem.  Plots 
and  such  things  as  are  in  dramas  are  not  found  in 
essays,"  I  said,  in  a  very  educated  tone  of  voice. 
That  an  author  displayed  many  of  his  personal 
thoughts,  likes  and  dislikes,  seemed  to  interest  and 
surprise  Jane.  I  told  her  that  though  essays  were 
short,  they  always  completed  a  thought. 

"For  goodness  sakes,"  cried  poor,  defeated  Jane, 
"who  first  wrote  essays?" 

"Why,  we  have  essays  of  a  type  in  our  proverbs. 
And  then  the  Greeks  wrote  essays  on  life,  death, 
and  so  forth.  The  essays  were  more  thoroughly  de- 
veloped after  the  sixteenth  century." 

"You  know,  Jane,"  and  I  smiled  sweetly,  know- 
ing she  didn't  know,  "there  are  several  types  of 
essays.  There's  the  reflective  essay  which  I  think 
you  might  find  easy  to  write  on  the  street  car  when 
you're  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  to  school. 
Then  there's  the  personal  essay  which  is  remarkably 
like  your  diary."  I  grinned,  knowing  that  Jane 
usually  flung  some  ink  on  the  paper,  which  might 
read,  "We  had  beef  and  potatoes  for  supper  tonight. 
I  got  eD'  on  an  English  test.  Goodnight — Jane." 

"Some  essays,"  I  continued  my  conversation, 
"are  descriptive,  and  others  give  a  character  sketch. 


Friday,  the  Thirteenth 

I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  can  look 
upon  that  fateful  date  Friday,  the  Thirteenth,  on  a 
calendar  without  experiencing  a  keen  desire  to  hide. 
In  fact  I  have  an  affinity  for  that  date.  I  feel  as 
though  I  were  in  the  warm  clasp  of  a  friend  when 
Friday,  the  Thirteenth,  arrives.  No  matter  how  bad 
a  man  or  thing  is,  a  certain  amount  of  good  will  be 
concealed  somewhere  within  the  evil.  I  believe  I 
have  struck  upon  a  bit  of  this  good  in  that  fateful 
date,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  luck. 

Last  year  on  a  memorable  Friday,  the  Thirteenth, 
I  lost  my  pocketbook  with  several  dollars  in  it.  I 
did  not  discover  my  loss  immediately,  but  how  my 
heart  did  tricks  when  I  found  my  purse  gone  and 
that  I  was  penniless.  I  made  inquiries  about  the  shop 
until  I  gained  some  information.  I  then  described 
my  purse  and  got  it  back.  Some  honest  person  had 
picked  it  up  and  taken  it  to  a  teacher.  Imagine  los- 
ing a  pocketbook  containing  several  dollars  on  Fri- 
day, the  Thirteenth,  and  then  getting  it  back! 

Fate  has  indeed  been  kind  to  me,  for  on  another 
memorable  Friday,  the  Thirteenth,  I  had  a  some- 
what similar  stroke  of  good  fortune.  On  Thursday 
I  had  written  an  essay  which  I  thought  would  in- 
troduce my  name  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  When  I 
saw  the  grade  on  it,  I  was  chagrined — Friday's  as- 
signment was  another  essay — I  wrote  one  which  I 
thought  was  terrible.  I  feared  that  the  teacher 
would  hang  it  up  as  an  exhibition  of  what  an  essay 
should  not  be  like.  The  grade  on  that  paper  was 
A  plus.  Who  says  that  Friday,  the  Thirteenth,  is  a 
day  of  tears  and  lament  to  all? 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  I  do  not  dread 
this  coming  Friday — November  13,  1931,  A.  D. — 
for  I  know  another  blessing  awaits  me.  Take  hope, 
friends,  you  may  have  some  luck  too. 

KEITH    K.    SHOCK. 
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Two  Thieves 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

The  story  centers  around  a  golden  breastplate 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  King  David  of  Goliath 
fame.  The  two  thieves  unearth  it  from  where  it  lies 
buried  and  the  younger  one,  Azoor,  wears  the  breast- 
plate under  his  robes  next  to  his  body.  Whenever  these 
outlaws  commit  a  crime,  Azoor  dons  the  glittering 
breastplate  over  his  robes  so  that  the  Roman  governor 
will  know  that  they  are  the  ones  who  broke  the  law. 
Mary,  Azoor's  sweetheart,  does  not  know  that  her 
lover  is  a  noted  thief.  Through  her  Azoor  is  finally 
converted  to  Christianity. 

In  this  book  Komroff  pictures  life  in  a  Hebrew 
village  as  it  really  existed  during  the  rule  of  Rome. 
The  constant  antagonism  between  the  caste  proud 
Romans  and  the  conquered  Jews,  the  unjust  courts, 
the  horrible  methods  of  punishment,  the  hard  labor 
to  live,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  the  ways  of  living, 
the  customs  of  the  time,  all  these  and  many  more 
things  are  vividly  described. 

HERMAN   LYNCH. 


From  the  Student  Pen 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

stared,  horror-stricken;  could  it  be  possible?  Yes,  it 
was  only  another  unfortunate  student  who  had  fallen 
into  one  of  Tech's  mud  puddles! 

SUE   CHAPLIN. 
■     OLD   BEN: 

In  that  wise  and  knowing  way  by  means  of  which 
a  clock  communicates  with  man,  Old  Ben  oblig- 
ingly tells  the  time  of  day,  wakes  me  up  at  any  hour 
of  the  night — sometimes  at  all  hours — and  talks  in- 
cessantly in  his  clattering  voice. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  clocks  have  different 
voices  just  as  people  do;  for  example,  a  dignified 
grandfather's  clock  has  a  mellow  bass  voice;  an 
aristocratic  French  clock  has  a  musical  voice;  then 
last,  but  not  least,  is  the  saucy  little  alarm  ticker 
with  its  flippant  sarcastic  voice  which  is  persist- 
ently annoying. 

People  do  not  appreciate  the  real  value  of  a  good 
alarm  clock.  What  would  the  working  man  do  if  he 
did  not  have  the  alarm  to  awaken  him  at  early 
hours?  What  would  the  idle  rich  do  if  the  alarm 
would  not  ring  at  twelve?  What  would  any  man  do 
if  the  alarm  did  not  ring  at  five  o'clock  the  first 
morning  of  his  vacation?  Does  anyone  know?  I'm 
sure  I  don't.  Have  you  ever  after  a  big  night  come 
in  early  the  next  morning  and  taken  off  your  shoes 
and  slipped  noiselessly  through  the  house?  Then, 
did  the  alarm  ring  at  just  the  wrong  time?  Boy, 
what  a  sensation!  No  wonder  Old  Ben  says  he's  the 
most  abused  member  of  the  clock  family.  Who 
wouldn't  throw  a  shoe  at  him  after  ringing  at  such  a 
critical  moment?  Generally  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
him  whatsoever,  yet  he  does  seem  intelligent — at 
times. 

WILLIAM   TOWNSEND. 


Enchanted  Feet 

■  A  clump  of  delicious,  juicy  grapes  hung  in  my 
hands.  Near  me  my  cousin  was  rapidly  filling  a  basket 
with  ripe  figs.  They  seemed  to  be  modeled  by  an  artist, 
so  perfect  was  their  design,  soft  green  with  the  bright 
scarlet  peering  at  the  bottom  where  the  peeling  had 
apparently  burst.  My  eyes  roved  over  the  level  but 
steep  side  of  the  mountain  which  I  had  just  climbed. 
It  was  barely  covered  with  small  smooth  rocks.  Here 
and  there  it  was  dotted  with  slender  saplings.  Soon 
my  admiring  gaze  rested  on  the  small  village  lying 
contentedly  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  a  child  on 
its  mother's  bosom.  Beyond  the  village  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  sparkled  as  if  filled  with  diamonds. 
The  silver  fairies  dancing  on  the  waves  were  the  sails 
of  the  fisherman's  boats.  The  crumbling  towers  strewn 
along  the  shore  sent  my  imagination  soaring  into 
dreamland.  I  jumped  startled  as  the  voice  of  my  aunt 
awakened  me.  With  a  joyful  laugh  I  leaped  lightly  to 
her  side.  A  gasp  of  horror  escaped  my  lips,  I  felt  myself 
filling  with  awe  and  astonishment.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  my  feet?  Why  would  they  not  stop?  It  was 
useless  to  call  for  help.  I  had  passed  my  aunt,  had 
passed  the  group  of  friends  who  had  accompanied  me 
on  my  climb.  My  feet  were  enchanted.  They  seemed 
equipped  with  Mercury's  wings.  With  all  my  might  I 
tried  to  place  them  firmly  on  the  ground,  but  without 
success.  They  instantly  rebounded,  as  if  they  had 
fallen  on  springs.  Soon  I  could  have  sworn  that  they 
did  not  touch  the  ground  at  all,  but  tread  on  air.  A 
peculiar  sensation  of  flying  among  the  clouds  over- 
whelmed me.  Not  even  Atalanta  could  have  compared 
with  the  speed  at  which  I  was  traveling.  Faster  and 
faster  I  ran,  without  the  least  effort. 

Then  like  a  flash  of  lightning  I  recalled  a  part  of 
my  friend's  conversation  as  we  were  climbing  the 
mountain.  "Yes,  only  a  few  months  ago  a  girl  not 
being  able  to  stop  herself  from  running  down  this 
slope  dashed  her  brains  against  this  tree."  Fearfully  my 
eyes  searched  for  the  fatal  tree.  It  was  directly  in  my 
path.  The  thought  that  I  could  avoid  colliding  with  it 
filled  my  mind  with  joy,  only  to  have  it  dashed  away 
by  the  sight  of  the  menacing  wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  that  surrounded  the  village.  Tall  and  stern 
it  stood  awaiting  me.  It  seemed  to  be  rushing  toward 
me  the  sooner  to  claim  me  for  its  victim.  I  became 
frantic.  Fear  gripped  my  heart.  And  then,  out  of 
nowhere,  a  thin  tall  sapling  only  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  loomed  before  me.  With  a  desperate 
gesture  I  flung  wide  my  arms;  and,  like  the  drowning 
man  grasping  a  straw,  I  put  all  my  trust  in  a  sapling. 
The  next  moment  I  found  myself  sprawling  face 
downward  on  the  rocks,  the  sapling  under  me.  With 
the  fluttering  movement  of  a  bird  escaping  from  its 
cage,  the  tree  dashed  out  of  my  embrace.  After  assur- 
ing myself  that  I  was  whole  and  safe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  bruises,  I  looked  up  with  a  grateful  smile 
upon  the  sapling  which  had  broken  my  fall  and  saved 
my  life. 

PETRINA   PIZZO. 
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A  Kiss  for  Cinderella 

BY  SIR  JAMES  BARRIE 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Cinderella  Pollyanna  Fricker 

Lady   Charlotte Ruth   Davis 

Dr.   Nell   Bodie Emma   Helkema 

War  Orphans: 

Marie  Therese Dorothy  Hill 

Delphine Lillian    Casey 

Gladys Kathryn   Addison 

Gretchen Mary    Beberdick 

Godmother Margaret  Crist 

Queen Dorothy    Aldag 

Venus Dorothy    Bush 

Mrs.  Maloney Merle  Hobbs 

A  Maid,  Ellen Mildred  Mae  Anderson 

"Beauts" Helen    Louise    Anderson 

Frances  Kime,  Dorothy  Burroughs,  Lucy  Daily,  Evelyn  Coe, 
Ruth  Curry,  Kathryn  Gish,  Harriet  Essig,  Catherine  Heath, 
Kathlyn  Julian,  Ramona  Bauserman 

Ladies  of  the  Court Martha  Currie, 

Elysee  Crosier,  Ruth  Burns,  Bernice  Green 
David,  a  Policeman      ..:....      Albert  Kennedy 

Mr.  Bodie Charles  Buchanan 

Lord  Mayor Charles  Eberly 

Lord   Times Ralph   Gentry 

The  King John   Kingsbury 

The  Prince Richard  A.  French 

The  Censor Bertram  Behrmann 

Daniel  Duggan  Delmar  Gray 

Mr.   Jennings Donald   Gwinn 

Mr.  Johnson Arnold  Kelly 

The  Bishop Otto  Asperger 

A  Page Robert  Alford 

Guards Herbert   Hunt,   Jack   Colvin 

Courtiers Harold   Fromer, 

Leslie  Graham,  Freeman  Kinzie,  Myron  Greene 


Presented  by  the  Senior  Class  Section 
A-K,  Dec.  4, 1931,  Tech  Auditorium 


COMMITTEES: 

Financial — James  Bettis,  chairman;  William  Grepp,  Richard 
Kautsky,  Frederick  Lantz,  Ralph  Willis,  George  Schmidt. 

Costumes — June  Hopper,  chairman;  Adna  Bridges,  Dorothy 
Bush,  Lois  Patterson,  Iva  Mae  Lomatch,  Mary  Louise  Carroll, 
Eunice  Asbury,  Marie  Pinnick,  Martha  Anne  Robertson, 
Lois  Williams,  Hazel  Guio,  Christie  Rudolph. 

Properties — William  Crain,  chairman;  James  Burrell,  Dorothy 
Batton,  Eileen  Johnson,  Alvey  Johnson,  Gertrude  Essig. 

STAGE  STAFF: 

Director Clara    M.    Ryan 

Stage Chelsea    Stewart 

Electrician Herbert  D.  Traub 

ASSISTING  FACULTY: 

Costumes Ruth  Dunwoody 

Advertising Sara  Ewing 

(Assisted  by  members  of  her  Advertising  I  Class) 

Programs Frieda    B.    Lillis 

(Assisted  by  members  of  her  classes  in  Printing  Design) 

Properties Dorothy  Harder 

Financial Dwight   Park 

Music Frederic    Barker 

Make-up      ....  John  F.   Simpson 

(Assisted  by  members  of  his  class  in  Make-up) 

Dances Grace   Greenwood  Knight 

(Assisted  by  girls  from  her  Physical  Training  Classes) 
Judges  in  Selection  of  Cast  Gertrude  Thuemler, 

Mabel     Goddard,     Grace     Emery,     Chelsea     Stewart,     Bjorn 
Winger,  Ruth  Stone,  Helen  Elliott,  Clara  M.  Ryan. 
Class  Sponsors  Grace  Emery,  Helen  Elliott,  Ruth  Stone 


SENIOR  PLAY  CAST 
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At  the   Rehearsal 


■  "Say,  I  oughta  have  a  flashlight  back  here.  I  al- 
most broke  my  leg  coming  through  the  dark,"  wails 
Pollyanna  Fricker  as  she  comes  onto  the  dark  stage. 
Blue  lights  flash  on,  disclosing  a  street  scene  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a  street  light.  "Where  do  you  want 
me?  Shall  I  lean  on  the  lamp  post?" 

"Snow,  snow,"  Miss  Ryan  down  front  calls,  and 
in  answer  a  flurry  of  chilling  snow  falls.  "Oh,  audi- 
ence, don't  you  think  that  scene  is  beautiful?  Cin- 
derella, you  sit  there  by  that  house,"  directs  Miss 
Ryan  as  Pollyanna  walks  toward  the  center  of  the 
stage.  As  Cinderella  dramatically  proceeds  to  freeze, 
the  fairy  godmother  appears. 

The  royal  ball  commences  as  scheduled,  but,  be- 
cause things  seem  to  be  moving  smoothly,  the  beauts 
trip  down  the  stairs  too  slowly  for  the  utmost  in 
grace.  Therefore,  go  back  and  try  again  they  must. 
The  bored  and  blase  Prince  Hard-To-Please  selects 
his  prizes  most  sleepily;  but  when  Cinderella  sweeps 
onto  the  scene  in  her  glittering  ball  gown,  the 
Prince  tumbles  headlong  into  a  daze  of  love. 

Then  the  Wedding  March!  Before  a  suitably 
lovely  procession  is  selected,  three  different  marches 
are  rehearsed.  The  curtain  falls  at  the  end  of  the 
third  march. 

"Don't    strike    that    scene!    Mr. 
Stewart,     hold     that     set,"     Miss 
shouts.    "I  forgot.   We've   got   to   take   a  picture   of 
this  scene." 

The  ball  scene  participants  assemble  again,  each 
holding  his  head  as  though  he  were  in  the  throes  of 
a  splitting  headache.  Every  one  from  the  king  and 
queen  to  the  ladies  of  the  court  strikes  an  attitude 
befitting  his  role;  Cinderella  is  grandiosely  watch- 
ing the  Prince  kneel  at  her  feet.  A  blinding  flash 
startles  the  onlookers.  The  picture  is  taken,  and 
again  the  curtain  falls. 


Stewart,    oh,    Mr. 
Ryan     frantically 


Then  follows  an  interlude  of  scene  shifting.  The 
curtain  rises.  Cinderella,  found  frozen  in  the  street 
of  the  second  act,  is  wheeled  gaily  around,  recov- 
ering from  her  pneumonia.  As  hostess  she  holds  a 
tea  party,  one  guest  turning  out  to  be  a  lady  of  the 
nobility  in  nurse's  disguise.  Cinderalla's  policeman 
asks  in  a  poetically  unpoetic  manner  if  the  invalid 
will  not  marry  him  as  a  happy  finish  to  the  fantasy 
of  a  starved,  both  for  food  and  love,  girl's  mind. 
She  demands  that  he  ask  twice  so  that  she  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  refusing  him  one  time. 

At  eleven-ten  the  rehearsal  is  over,  make-up  comes 
off,  costumes  are  hung  carefully  away,  scenes  are 
taken  down  and  placed  in  order,  and  all  is  in  readiness 
for  the  following  Friday  evening  when  the  senior 
class  play  is  to  be  presented. 


THE  PROPOSAL 


THE  BALL  ROOM  SCENE 
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Working  Toward  a  Goal 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
mencement  but  in  later  years  too,  students  are  urged 
to  be  conscious  of  the  awards.  Even  though  a  pupil 
should  not  win  a  scholarship  or  an  honor,  the  bene- 
fits of  improving  the  use  of  his  time  are  well  worth 
the  labor  exerted;  the  returns  of  the  exertion  are 
most  satisfactory. 

RICHARD  KAUTSKY. 

Student  Respect 

School  marks  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  fairly  good 
measure  of  school  success.  But  there  is  another  meas- 
ure, perhaps  more  far-reaching  and  therefore  more 
valid.  It  is  the  degree  to  which  a  student  grows  from 
day  to  day  in  the  respect  of  his  student  associates. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  kind  of  living 
which  wins  affection  and  that  which  wins  respect. 
Fortunate  is  the  pupil  who  can  learn  how  to  win 
both;  but  unfortunate  is  the  one  who  wins  merely 
the  affection  of  his  friends  and  does  not  win  with  it 
their  esteem. 

In  four  years  of  association  in  high  school  every 
attribute  of  character  is  revealed  and  every  revela- 
tion is  the  occasion  for  a  new  evaluation  by  those 
with  whom  one  lives.  It  is  possible  for  friends  to 
cling  and  their  affection  may  grow  even  though  one 
be  careless,  or  shiftless,  or  dishonest.  But  respect  will 
not  survive  any  such  evidences  of  weakness  of  char- 
acter. To  win  and  grow  in  respect  demands  self- 
discipline.  Friends  must  see  seriousness  of  purpose, 
diligence,  good  habits,  fine  ideals,  and  definite  evi- 
dences of  success.  Whatever  be  the  marks  in  one's 
school  record,  the  important  question  is  whether  they 
carry  with  them  the  wholesome  respect  of  the  class- 
mates who  stood  by  while  they  were  being  earned. 

DEWITT    S.    MORGAN,    PRINCIPAL. 

The  Tech  Way 

Three  years  from  now  a  class  of  seniors  will  be 
graduating  from  Tech.  Many  of  them  will  have 
emerged  from  the  mass  and  will  be  known  through- 
out the  school  for  their  accomplishments  in  diverse 
fields  of  endeavor.  How  many  of  them  will  remem- 
ber the  training  they  received  when  they  were  fresh- 
men? Throughout  the  past  semester  these  beginning 
students  as  well  as  the  other  pupils  of  the  school 
have  been  educated  to  act,  speak,  and  think  in  "The 
Tech  Way." 

They  have  been  addressed  by  members  of  the 
public  speaking  classes.  Cannon  articles  and  edi- 
torials have  carried  to  them  a  picture  of  actions  and 
speech  considered  typical  of  the  representative  Tech 
students.  Traffic  officers  have  aided  rather  than 
forced  them  to  fall  into  line  and  follow  "The  Tech 
Way"  of  doing  things. 

In  these  ways  the  love  and  respect  for  Tech  that 
so  many  of  her  former  pupils  have  felt  has  been 
instilled    in    the    minds    of     freshmen,     sophomores, 


juniors,  and  seniors.  Into  the  fertile  soil,  the  minds 
of  inexperienced  beginners,  the  seed  of  good  citizen- 
ship has  been  sown.  The  results,  reflected  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  class  in  the  years  to  come, 
will  show  the  success  of  this  sowing. 

This  worthy  motive,  to  inspire  these  young  peo- 
ple to  become  loyal  Techites  and  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  their  school  higher  and  higher,  is  recognized 
by  every  member  of  the  great  Tech  family.  By  giv- 
ing the  freshmen  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ideals  that 
have  ever  been  sacred  to  Tech,  these  boosters  of  "The 
Tech  Way"  have  done  much  toward  enabling  Tech's 
name  and  fame  to  spread  farther  and  farther 
throughout  the  world. 

JOHN    HUTCHENS. 

Literature  Contests 

■  Desiring  to  publish  literature  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  school,  the  Arsenal  Cannon  conducted 
three  contests:  poetry,  essays,  and  short  stories.  In 
each  contest  four  places  were  awarded:  a  first  and 
second  place  for  the  English  I  through  IV  division, 
and  a  first  and  second  place  for  the  English  V 
through  VIII  division. 

Selected  teachers  served  as  judges  for  each  contest: 
poetry — Miss  Irene  McLean,  Miss  Mabel  Goddard, 
and  Mr.  Bjorn  Winger;  essay — Miss  Florence  Guild 
and  Miss  Jane  Strain;  and  short  story— Miss  Ruth 
Bozell  and  Miss  Margaret  Remy. 

■  Prize-winners  of  the  Arsenal  Cannon  maga- 
zine literature  contest,  whose  manuscripts  are 
printed  in  this  issue,  are  as  follows:  Short  Story, 
upperclassman — Kathrine  Ross,  first  place,  English 
VIIIC,  and  Barbara  Dyar,  second  place;  Essay,  up- 
perclassman— Ralph  Schofield,  first  place,  English 
VIIC,  Elizabeth  Russell,  second  place,  English 
VIIIE;  underclassman — Elfriede  Nordsieck,  first 
place,  English  I,  Lillard  McCloud,  second 
English  IIG; 

Poetry,  upperclassman — Christie  Rudolph 
place,  English  VIIIC,  John  Martin,  second 
English  VIIIC,  and  Robert  Lybrook,  third 
English  VIIIC;  underclassman — Mary  Mae  Endsley, 
first  place,  English  IIIG,  Mary  Ellen  Edwards,  sec- 
ond place,  English  IV,  and  Robert  Coates,  third 
place,  English  I. 

The  Art  Work 

■  To  carry  further  the  wish  to  make  this  magazine 
representative  of  Tech  in  every  way,  a  page  of  draw- 
ings of  the  four  key  buildings  on  the  campus  rep- 
resent the  work  of  John  F.  Simpson's  Drawing  II 
class. 

Except  for  this,  the  advanced  commercial  art 
classes  had  charge  of  the  art  work  in  this  magazine. 

■  Ivan  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  Vocational  Shop  I 
class,  posed  at  a  forge  for  the  photograph  of  the 
metal-worker  on  page  twelve. 
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Soft  Ankles 


By  FRANCIS  S.  NIPP 


■  Jimmy  didn't  mind  getting  pushed  around  a  little. 
No  one  who  plays  football  expects  to  find  a  tea  party; 
but  Jimmy  almost  lost  his  cherished  ideal,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  team.  Soft  ankles.  That  was  the  reason. 
They  were  not  really  soft,  of  course,  but  easily  hurt — 
a  disadvantage  that  was  more  than  trivial  to  Jimmy. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  were  balanced  on 
those  sensitive  ankles,  not  too  great  a  load,  but  still 
enough  to  make  them  a  vulnerable  mark  for  a  block- 
ing backfield  man  or  a  falling  tackier. 

In  his  freshman  year  Jimmy  played  steady,  con- 
sistent football,  running  well,  and  showing  promise 
of  developing  into  a  good  passer.  He  played  well 
enough  to  cause  somewhat  of  a  stir  in  the  school. 
Jimmy  was  not  a  star;  he  was  not  spectacular.  Those 
of  his  friends  who  watched  him  play  realized  that  he 
was  far  from  finished  in  the  fine  art  of  blocking.  Still 
he  was  good,  and  a  likeable  fellow  at  that. 

Members  of  the  regular  team  began  to  take  a  little 
notice  of  him;  the  coach  of  the  varsity  began  to  attend 
the  freshman  scrimmages.  His  eyes  were  on  Jimmy. 
Jimmy  was  undoubtedly  good.  He  knew;  so  did  the 
coaches  and  players.  Then  came  the  Linville  game. 

As  Jimmy  swept  wide  around  the  end,  he  saw  a 
chance  to  cut  in  through  an  opening  made  by  his 
interference.  An  opposing  end  whom  he  had  thought 
taken  out,  swerved  in  suddenly  and,  driving  hard, 
caught  him  about  the  ankles.  When  he  attempted  to 
rise,  he  found  his  left  ankle  ached,  and  twinges  of 


R.  O.  T.  c. 

■  For  the  tenth  consecutive  year,  Tech  has 
been  designated  as  an  honor  school  in  the  fifth 
corps  area.  The  honor  star  was  presented  to 
the  school  September  eighteenth  at  a  morning 
assembly.  Major  Thomas  E.  Cathro,  head  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  city  high  schools, 
presented  the  honor  to  DeWitt  S.  Morgan, 
principal,  who,  in  turn,  gave  the  star  to 
Sergeant  Chester  A.  Pruett,  in  charge  of  the 
Tech  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit.  That  afternoon 
Brigadier  General  George  H.  Jamieson,  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Harrison,  pinned  the 
star  on  the  Tech  flag  during  a  ceremony  on 
the  athletic  field. 


pain  shot  up  along  his  leg.  At  that  it  was  only  a  minor 
sprain.  Of  course  he  missed  the  other  two  freshman 
games,  but  he  had  played  enough  to  get  his  award. 
Jimmy  sank  back  into  everyday  life  again  until  spring 
practice. 

Fall  practice  brought  the  bad  news — ankles.  The 
injured  leg  was  entirely  healed,  but  Jimmy  found  him- 
self shifting  his  body  sidewards  when  he  was  tackled, 
slowing  down  that  the  tackier  might  hit  him  squarely 
about  the  knees  and  not  strike  those  ankles.  "Ankles, 
ankles,"  thought  Jimmy,  and  resolved  to  forget  them 
at  the  next  practice.  He  never  did. 

A  football  team  doesn't  need  a  half-back  who  slows 
up  when  he  is  approaching  a  tackier;  there  is  no  need 
for  a  blocker  who  spends  more  thoughts  on  his  own 
ankles  than  those  of  his  opponents.  The  coach  let  the 
matter  drop.  He  didn't  like  to  ask  the  boy  what  the 
matter  was.  Perhaps  he  would  fight  it  out  himself. 

Jimmy  fell  into  utter  uselessness  as  a  backfield  man. 
The  coach  looked  at  the  boy,  said  "one  hundred  and 
seventy"  to  himself,  and  placed  him  at  tackle.  Jimmy 
played  fairly  well  until  his  secret  was  discovered. 

His  opponent  in  the  line  caught  him  lower  than  he 
expected,  bumped  his  ankles  hard,  and  spilled  him. 
Jimmy  winced.  The  other  tackle  bent  over  him. 
"Hurt?"  he  said. 

"No,"  muttered  Jimmy.  "It's  those  ankles."  The 
next  play  the  tackle  hit  those  ankles  again.  That  was 
the  end  of  the  season  for  Jimmy.  That  tackle  per- 
sisted in  getting  his  ankles.  Jimmy  found  himself 
inadvertently  stepping  back,  protecting  his  ankles.  At 
last  he  quit  the  squad. 

One  evening,  out  of  school  with  nothing  to  do,  he 
wandered  down  to  the  corner  lot.  Some  small  boys 
were  playing  scrub  football.  "My  class,"  thought 
Jimmy.  "No,  I  guess  they're  a  little  better."  After 
that  afternoon  Jimmy  made  a  practice  of  playing 
down  on  the  lot  with  the  kids.  They  got  his  ankles, 
too.  Then  his  football  activities  dwindled  to  passing, 
passing  with  his  brother  every  afternoon.  He  de- 
veloped accuracy,  distance,  grip,  direction. 

■  Jimmy  played  no  football  during  his  junior  year. 
His  opponent  in  the  line,  now  a  varsity  tackle,  gave 
him  the  nickname  "Soft  Ankles."  He  became  this  to 
everyone  in  school.  When  his  last  season  approached, 
he  determined  not  to  let  anyone  run  him  out.  He  went 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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THE  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

First  row,  left  to  right:  Charles  Applegate,  James  Walker,  Robert  Sielorf,   Louis  Masarachia,  George  Dine,   Robert   Kellog,   Kenneth 
Somers. 

Second    row,    left    to   right:    H.    H.    Meyers,    assistant    coach,    William    Robertson,    Henry    Bruder,    Pete    Pardue,    Pat    Fessler,    Donas 
Dischinger,  Howard  Pursell,  Hewitt  East,  Kirkland  Krueger,  H.  E.  Chenoweth,  assistant  coach. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  John  A.  Mueller,  coach,   Dick  Davenport,   Charles    Spahr,   Jack   Woerner,   Robert   Bruce,   George  Firkins, 
Godfrey  Hendricks,  John   Rabold,  Arthur  Dersch,  F.   R.   Gorman,  athletic  manager. 

Those  not  in  the  picture:  Arthur  Inman,  Gordon  Walker,  and  Thomas  Taylor, 


-        = 


THE  RESERVE  AND  FRESHIE  TEAMS 


First  row,  left  to  right:  Robert  Burleson,  Joe  Hogan,  Clay  Hall,  Rudy  Cesnik,  Albert  Pugh,  George  Briggs,  James  Miller,  Wallace 
Buenting,  Lester  Goebel,  Charles  Pringle,  Robert  Warner,  Roy  Pope,  John  Minatel,  Frank  Van  Cleave. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  George  Worley,  Theodore  Birk,  August  Shearer,  Robert  McTurnman,  Bernard  Grifhn,  Earl  Spaulding, 
Charles  Johnson,  Walter  Loman,  Riley  Owings,  Tramer  Schreiner,  Fred  Gronauer,  Edward  Hastings,  Roger  Aull,  Everett  Robertson, 
John  Tearney,  Homer  Williams,  William  Berdelman,  Donald  Ulrey,  Walter  Terry,  George  Murphy,  Coach  Cleveland. 

Top  row,  left  to  right:  Fred  A.  Henke,  Roland  Schultz,  Oren  Van  Buren,  Elmer  Bland,  Charles  Golden,  Clemodene  Bennett,  Max 
Woodruff,  Herman  Decker,  Furman  Danner,  Charles  Rieger,  Ben  Reynolds,  Myron  Brown,  William  Hebert,  Robert  Hobgood, 
Gilbert  Coovert,  George  Helms,  Bill  Knopf,  Neal  Burkhardt,  Bobby  Neill,  Harry  Schwimmer,  Carl  Nickerson,  F.  R.  Gorman.  Edward 
Meredith  is  not  in  picture. 
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Resume  of  the  season  s  sports 


BY  THE  SPORTS  EDITORS 


A  record  of  the  acomplishments  of 
the  Tech  athletes  for  the  fall  season, 
1931 


■    THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON: 

Although  the  football  season  as  a  whole  was 
hardly  a  success,  it  was  climaxed  by  a  dazzling  fin- 
ish that  entirely  compensated  for  the  early  season 
losses  when  the  big  Green  team  came  from  behind 
to  win  from  its  traditional  rival,  Shortridge,  in  the 
last  eighteen  seconds  of  play  by  a  count  of  7  to  4. 

That  victory  in  itself  made  of  an  otherwise  lean 
season,  in  which  the  boys  won  only  three  games  out 
of  ten,  a  success,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Blue  Devils 
makes  for  an  unquestionably  successful  year. 

To  start  the  schedule,  Central  of  Fort  Wayne, 
who  last  year  swamped  the  locals,  5  5  to  0,  came  to 
the  Muellermen's  field  to  win,  18  to  12. 

The  next  two  games  were  played  away  from  home, 
the  first  at  Elwood  in  a  sea  of  mud.  In  this  night 
game,  the  Techmen  were  nosed  out,  8  to  6;  but 
the  next  week  they  went  to  Bloomington  and  there 
defeated  the  Panthers  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,   12  to  0. 

They  then  returned  home  and  went  into  a  slump, 
losing  three  consecutive,  though  bitterly  contested, 
games.  The  first  was  to  practically  the  same  eleven 
Linton  Miners  who  overpowered  them  last  year, 
44  to  6,  by  a  count  of  12  to  6;  in  the  second,  they 
were  shaded  by  Muncie,  9  to  7;  and  the  third  ended 
in  a  13-to-7  decision  with  the  first  city  opponent, 
Manual,  on  the  long  end  of  the  tally. 

The  Techmen  played  the  next  two  contests  on 
foreign  fields,  winning  one  and  dropping  one.  They 
first  went  to  Central  at  Evansville  where,  although 
matching  their  opponents'  skill  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game,  they  were  defeated,  21  to  7.  Fol- 
lowing that,  they  journeyed  to  the  camp  of  the 
Loganberries  where  they  won  their  second  game  of 
the  year  by  a  count  of  2  5  to  12. 

The  two  remaining  contests  were  with  city  op- 
ponents, the  Muellermen  breaking  even  in  this  pair 
of  jousts,  losing  the  first  to  Washington,  14  to  13, 
on  the  strength  of  a  last-minute  Continental  rally 
in  one  of  the  most  thrilling  encounters  seen  on  the 
local  gridiron  in  years.  They  then  took  the  second 
from  their  ancient  rivals,  Shortridge,  in  a  driving 
rain  by  means  of  a  pass,  Masarachia  to  Dischinger, 


in  the  last  eighteen  seconds  of  play  by  a  score  of 
7  to  4,  thus  closing  a  season,  remarkable  for  its 
great  number  of  close  games,  with  a  grand  final 
flourish. 

■  ESTABLISHED  CROSS  COUNTRY  RECORD: 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Tech  cross- 
country squad,  under  the  tutelage  of  Paul  H.  Mey- 
ers, went  undefeated  through  a  schedule  of  three 
meets. 

The  local  thinly-clads  opened  the  season  with  a 
perfect  score  of  1 5  to  40  over  the  runners  from  Ben 
Davis.  They  next  went  to  Shortridge  where  they 
again  finished  by  a  perfect  count  in  a  blinding  rain. 
To  close  the  season,  they  journeyed  to  Terre  Haute 
where  a  triangular  meet  among  Wiley  of  that  city, 
Bosse  of  Evansville,  and  the  locals  was  held,  this 
time  in  a  driving  snowstorm.  In  this  contest,  the 
Green  and  White  harriers  topped  the  field  with  a 
count  of  17.  Wiley  had  a  tally  of  39,  and  Bosse  was 
last  with  63. 

Fred  Lantz  and  William  Greenlees  were  perhaps 
the  shining  lights  of  the  season,  going  undefeated 
for  the  second  consecutive  season.  The  other  four 
of  the  first  six  are  Ellsworth  Smith,  John  Thoeny, 
David  Behr,  and  Don  Pickler.  Of  these,  Lantz  and 
Greenlees,  the  only  two  lettermen,  and  Pickler  are 
seniors;  Smith  and  Behr  are  juniors;  and  Thoeny  is 
a  sophomore.  Two  freshmen,  Lewis  Bose  and  Hugh 
Weaver;  Kenneth  White,  a  junior;  and  James  Brows, 
a  sophomore,  also  ran  with  the  first  ten  men. 

In  a  cross-country  meet,  six  men  are  usually  run, 
but  only  the  first  five  count.  As  each  man  finishes, 
the  number  of  the  position  which  he  wins  is  chalked 
up  against  his  team;  and  when  the  scores  are  tabu- 
lated, the  squad  with  the  lowest  number  of  points 
wins.  It  is  most  unusual  for  a  team  to  make  a  per- 
fect score,  but  two  such  tallies  appear  on  the  Tech- 
men's  record. 

■  GOLFERS  TAKE  CONFERENCE  CROWN: 

The  Tech  linksmen  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
captured  the  North  Central  High  School  golf  tour- 
nament with  an  aggregate  score  of  673.  The  tour- 
ney, Tech's  only  match,  was  held  at  Kokomo,  Sat- 
urday, September  nineteenth. 

The  Tech  team  received  a  handsome  trophy  and 
Buren  Mitchell,  low  scorer  with  15  8,  was  presented 
with  a  medal.  Others  on  the  Tech  team  and  their 
scores  were  Bob  Munro,  168;  Walter  Chapman, 
171;  and  Anthony  Petric,   176. 

Thomas  Campbell  coached  the  golfers. 
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■  CHAMPS   RETAIN  CROWNS: 

Frank  Campbell  and  Annette  Akin  successfully 
defended  their  193  0  tennis  crowns  in  the  annual  fall 
tournament  on  the  local  courts. 

Sixty-six  boys  entered  in  the  tourney,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  keenly  contested  in  recent 
years.  Frank  Campbell  won  in  easy  style  in  the  open- 
ing rounds,  but  in  the  semi-final  and  final  matches 
his  opponents  carried  him  to  three  sets. 

In  the  girls'  tournament  Annette  had  an  easier 
time  in  subduing  her  foes,  losing  only  one  set  in 
six  rounds  of  play. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  doubles  tournament  started, 
but  rainy  and  cold  weather  interrupted  the  play  be- 
fore the  first  round  matches  were  completed. 

■  THE  BASKETBALL  SQUAD: 

Facing  a  most  difficult  schedule,  Coach  Tim 
Campbell  has  collected  a  crew  of  six-footers  to  bat- 
tle for  Tech  this  year. 

The  first  string  averages  well  above  six  feet,  with 
the  reserves  all  fairly  tall.  The  height  of  the  Green 
and  White  netters  will  prove  to  be  an  advantage 
many  times  this  year. 

Members  of  the  varsity  are:  Forwards — Earl 
Townsend,  Phil  Liehr,  Wayne  Huston,  Walt  Chap- 
man, John  Townsend,  and  William  Townsend;  cen- 
ters— Leroy  Edwards  and  Donas  Dischinger;  guards 
— Halbert  Gauker,  Ray  Gladden,  Ralph  Willis, 
Howard  Pursell,  and  Alfred  Ferguson. 

At  the  time  the  Cannon  went  to  press,  Tech  had 
played  seven  games.  It  lost  its  first  game  to  Logansport 
by  a  2  3 -to- 18  score  in  a  fierce  struggle  at  the  Berry 
bowl,  Friday,  December  fourth. 

The  next  night  Tech  came  back  to  thump  Green- 
field, 2  5  to  15.  The  Techmen  showed  wonderful  form 
in  their  foul  shooting,  making  eleven  out  of  sixteen 
attempts. 

The  Green  and  White  snipers  journeyed  to  Jeff  of 
Lafayette  Friday,  December  eleventh,  where  they 
were  repulsed  by  a  3  6-to-26  margin.  Tech  gained  an 
early  lead,  but  in  the  second  half  Jeff  rallied  and 
emerged  with  a  win.  Edwards  led  the  local  attack 
with  a  total  of  twenty  points. 

The  Campbellmen  entertained  Coach  Everett 
Case's  Anderson  Indians  the  following  night,  and  they 
sent  them  back  to  Anderson  smarting  under  a  27- 
to-24  defeat.  During  the  first  half  Tech  played  one 
of  the  best  games  ever  played  in  the  local  gym.  Their 
defense  was  functioning  to  perfection,  holding  the 
Indians  to  one  field  goal.  Tech  led,  20  to  5,  at  the 
half.  The  Green  slumped  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half,  and  Anderson  reduced  its  fifteen-point 
handicap  to  five  points  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 
Going  into  the  last  stanza,  determined  to  maintain 
their  slender  margin,  the  Techmen  tightened  up  their 
defense.  Anderson,  however,  kept  fighting  and  came 
within  one  point  of  Tech.  Huston,  a  substitute,  sank 
a  field  goal,  and  the  game  ended  shortly. 

Tech  defeated  Rochester,  21  to  14,  Saturday,  De- 
cember nineteenth,  in  a  conference  game  at  the  local 
gym.   Only   three   field   goals   were   collected  by   the 


Tech    aggregation,    but    they    connected    on    fifteen 
attempts  at  the  foul  circle. 

A  foul  toss  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  play  caused 
Tech  to  lose  a  heartbreaker  to  Columbus  at  the  home 
of  the  Bulldogs  by  a  34-to-3  3  score.  Columbus  led 
throughout  the  first  half,  but  Earl  Townsend  led  a 
Tech  rally  which  placed  the  local  five  out  in  front, 
3  1  to  24,  with  five  minutes  of  play  left.  Sharp,  a  Bull- 
dog, was  fouled  as  the  score  was  tied  with  only 
seconds  to  play,  and  he  connected  to  win  the  game. 
Tech  was  complimented  highly  on  its  showing  in  this 
game  even  though  it  did  lose. 

Coach  Bob  Hinshaw  brought  his  Rushville  Lions 
here,  Saturday,  January  second.  They  were  trounced 
by  a  3  0-to-20  margin.  During  the  first  quarter  the 
teams  battled  on  even  terms,  but  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  game  Tech  built  up  a  comfortable  lead. 

In  these  seven  games  Leroy  Edwards  has  scored 
fifty-four  points  for  an  average  of  almost  eight  points 
a  game.  The  brilliant  foul  shooting  of  the  entire  team 
has  also  been  outstanding. 

The  remainder  of  the  varsity  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Friday  January  22  City  Tournament. 

Saturday  January  23 

Friday  January  29  At   Newcastle. 

Saturday  January  3  0  Connersville;  here. 

Friday  February      5  At   Franklin. 

Saturday  February      6  Frankfort;   here. 

Friday  February  12  At   Vincennes. 

Saturday  February  13  Richmond;    here. 

Saturday  February  20  Shelby ville;   here. 

Friday  February  26  At  Kokomo. 

■    THE  RESERVES: 

Coach  Reuben  Behlmer's  reserves  are  rounding 
into  shape  rapidly.  This  year's  team  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  new  men.  They  are  much  smaller 
than  last  year's  seconds,  but  are  fast  and  aggres- 
sive. The  members  are  largely  recruits  from  the 
intramural  league  and  from  last  year's  freshman 
team.  They  have  played  but  two  games  this  year, 
losing  to  the  Greenfield  reserves  in  a  gruelling  battle, 
2  5  to  23,  and  defeating  the  Anderson  seconds  in  a 
close  game,  20  to  17. 

Ralph  Prather,  Andy  Pagach,  Ed  Page,  Paul  Bau- 
mann,  Ben  King,  Francis  Wright,  Fred  Lehmann, 
Hubert  Kinney,  William  Thomas,  Ned  Garten,  Roy 
King,  Robert  Graves,  and  George  Wright  are  the 
members  of  the  team. 

9     THE   RHINIES: 

The  rhinie  team  under  the  direction  of  Coach 
Charles  P.  Dagwell  is  becoming  a  very  fast  aggre- 
gation. The  team  participated  in  a  tournament  at 
Southport,   Saturday,  January  ninth. 

Those  on  the  freshman  team  are  Donald  Bahr- 
mann,  Marion  Wicks,  Ben  Weaver,  Donald  Hughes, 
Ralph  Frederick,  Chris  Mocas,  Ralph  Bell,  Furman 
Danner,  Robert  Morgan,  Charles  Aldrich,  Edward 
Aldrich,  Allison  Maxwell,  Carl  Nickerson,  Glen 
Meier,  and  Lewis  Bose. 
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v    v    v     Purchase 

SCHOOL 
MATERIALS 

in  the  easiest  way 

The 

TECH  BOOK  STORE 

is  accessible 
to  everyone 


ADVERTSING 


Let  the 
ADVERTISING  CLASSES 
Sell  it 


THE  POWER 

of  self  expression 
is   to  be    desired 

•  STUDY 

developes  such  power 


Soft  Ankles 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

out  for  football.  The  ankles  were  still  soft. 
The  coach  let  him  stay,  more  out  of  sym- 
pathy than  for  any  other  reason.  Jimmy 
was  even  worse  at  line  play  now  than  in 
the  back  field. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  second 
game  he  was  sent  in  at  his  old  position. 
He  realized  that  this  was  his  chance.  One 
side  step,  one  hesitancy,  would  mean  that 
he  would  be  included  in  those  leaving  in 
the  second  cut. 

"Listen,"  he  said  in  the  first  huddle. 
"You  know  17?  Take  the  pass  ten  yards 
farther  down,  Ennis.  It's  a  touchdown 
play  that  way." 

"You  can't  get  it  that  far,"  snapped 
Ennis. 

"Come  on,  anything  to  please  Soft 
Ankles,"  mocked  the  quarter. 

The  pass  was  so  deadly  accurate  that 
Ennis  couldn't  have  missed  it.  He  crossed 
the  goal  line  standing  up. 

When  Jimmy  walked  off  the  field  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  he  had  a  lighter 
heart.  Two  other  passes  had  been  com- 
plete, two  had  missed,  but  only  because 
the  receiver  wasn't  where  he  should  have 
been.  Jimmy  hated  those  soft  ankles.  He 
was  thankful,  though,  for  the  accuracy, 
the  speed,  the  sureness  that  his  constant 
practice  with  his  brother  had  given  him. 
"A  spot  passer  doesn't  mind  taking  a  bump 
on  the  ankles  once  in  awhile,"  said  Jimmy 
to  himself. 

By  the  time  Jimmy  was  wearing  his 
letter  after  the  end  of  the  season,  no  one 
greeted  him  with   "Hello,  Soft  Ankles." 
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Open  from  8:00  to  4:15  every  school  day 


Organizations  that  function  giving 

enjoyment  to  the  school   and   in 

training  young  minds. 

THE 

BICYCLE  ROOM 

Safe  Storage  from  the  weather 

the  Bicycle  Room  in  the  Arsenal,  a 
convenient  place  where  you  may 
park  your  bicycle  while  you  transact 
your  business  at  Tech 

RATES 
2  cents  a  day 
5  cents  a  week 


AGRICULTURE 


^ £  the  indispensable  ^T) 
^%      the  practical 


can  be  learned  on  the 
Tech  Campus 
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THE  PRICE  OF  A  HEALTHY  BODY  AND  • 
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